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** No subject so much repays our study as the development of the 
young mind. We see in it the germs of the future, and the sight 
strengthens us to look more trustfully, more hopefully on the 
present.” 

• 

** The two chief means of teaching are exaggeration and paradox. 
One or other is necessary to attract attention and show reason for 
independent thought.” 

“ Do not try to alter the development of a young mind, try only 
to direct it.” 

** The great function of the teacher is to be a kind of mustard 
blister. He must apply himself to as many minds as possible. He 
is only doing his work when he is producing a feeling of irritation 
which may tend to awaken intelligence and stimulate the growth of 
character.” 

'* The surest sign of social progress is increasing interest in the 
generation that is to come.” 




PREFACE 

In preparing these addresses for the press I 
have been constantly reminded of the following 
passage in a letter of Dr. Creighton’s : “ Many 
peoplb suffer from 'reporters ; I do myself. I 
never can speak in the reporters’ style. They 
only put down every other sentence, and so 
make nonsense.” The addresses and sermons 
in this book, with the exception of the papers 
on “ The Study of Church History ” and “ A 
Plea for Knowledge,” exist only in newspaper 
reports or in the annual reports of societies. 
Dr. Creighton’s notes for them have in no case 
been preserved ; indeed for such speeches he 
often had no notes at all, or at most a few pencil 
headings qp half a sheet of notepaper. He 
spoke tocTtpiickly for most reporters, and in 
reading the reports one is conscious agaih and* 
again of the omission not only of whole pass- 
ages, but, of what is even more damaging to 
the sense, of individual sentences and phrases. 
It would have been an impossible task to 
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attempt «to replace what was omitted; I have 
•confined myself to trying to make sure that 
nothing is inserted which he would not have saiS, 
and to correcting obvious mistakes. The form 
of many of the addresses is inevitably scrappy 
and unworthy of their author, but I trust that 
much remains which is characteristic both of 
his opinions, and of his method of expressing 
them. Neither has it been possible to avoid 
many repetitions in addresses dealing with 
much similar subjects. • 

No consistent theory of education will be 
found in this book. It was a subject of prac- 
tical interest to him during the greater part of 
his life, and one on which he always thought 
and spoke much. He was a born educator, and 
often said : “ I am nothing if I am not edu- 
cational ”. At the same time he was always 
more interested in the practice and principles 
of education than in its systems. The relation 
between the individual teacher and his pupil 
seemed to him of more importance than any 
system. It will be easy for any onelb discover 
what may appear to be contradictory statements 
in the following pages ; but he never feared 
appar^t contradictions or inconsistencies. He 
^ied to find the truth everywhere, and caught 
.hold of it wherever he could see it. He did 
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not lose time in attempting to harmonic those 
fragments of the truth which he had caught' 
hold of, for he felt that with our imperfect 
knowledge, any system which attempted to con- 
taip and define the whole truth must become 
narrow and therefore false. Harmony, he 
believed, would come in time if only the desire 
for the truth were genuine and unfaltering. 

Many of the remarks in the following 
speeches were ideas which occurred to him at 
the moment as suggestive, which interested 
him, and which seemed to him likely to make 
his hearers think. Others, which recur again 
and again, express views which he held all his 
life, and which were only strengthened by in- 
creased experience. If this book makes its 
readers think for themselves, even when they 
entirely differ from its conclusions, his words 
will have the result which always sufficed to 
satisfy him. 

With regard to the position of Board and 
Voluntary •Schools, and the religious teaching 
to be giwiTin them, it may be well^ to make 
his opjpions more clear by a quotation from 
a letter written on nth January, 1899, to- 
Mr. P. C. - Horsfall, M.P. ‘ 

“ We have two slightly different types ^f 
schools. It is well that both should continue 
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thaf they should, be equally efficient. That 

‘is only possible, if both be equally recog- 
nised as national, and have equal resources at 
their command. The objection to this recog- 
nition would be removed by the appointnyat 
of Local Educational Authorities such as you 
suggest. Many of the grievances which are 
now stated are theoretical rather than practical. 
They deal with situations which might occur, 
rather than with situations which do occur.^ But 
the possibility of their occurrence would be 
removed by the existence of a Local Authority, 
which would have power of interposing if 
necessary. The dispute is not so much about 
the contents of religious teaching suitable for 
children, as about the necessity of a religious 
temper in teaching religion. No one wishes 
that children should be taught the formularies 
of an ecclesiastical system to which their 
parents do not belong. But this is no reason 
why no children should be allowed to receive 
such teaching, as will enable them «to join in- 
telligently in the services of t^t religious 
body to which their parents do beloi]g. It 
would be quite easy to provide a scheme by 
which in Denominational Schools distinctive 
formularies were taught only at definite times, 

mind alternative instruction provided for those 
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children to whom such ^instruction ^id not 
apply. ’ 

*“I am convinced that we need much more 
general interest in our system of education alto- 
ggther. We need the co-operation of parents 
ana teachers, not only in carrying out the 
system, but in determining what it shall be. I 
think that at present the interest and sympathy . 
of the teachers is not sufficiently enlisted in this 
matter. The representation of the teachers on 
the Cocal Authority would be a valuable step 
in this direction. I do not like to see the in- 
terests of the teaching profession treated apart 
from the interests of education. The two should 
be brought together, and many hindrances in the 
way of a teacher’s career would be removed.” 

In another letter he writes : “ Any proposal 
which contains the principle that we have a 
right to teach our children what we believe is 
to me valuable”. 

It seemed to him that fairness and justice 
demanded, , that arrangements should be made 
to teach siticlp religious truths in the schools as 
any body of Christians desired for their own 
childrea This, he felt, would be a recognition 
of the principle of religious liberty which is so 
dear to Englishmen. He hoped that in time 
all those who cared for religion would unite in, 
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demanding that adequate opportunities for de- 

* finite religious teaching in accordance with the 
wishes of the parents should be provided ; and 
.he was disappointed that, nonconformists were 
not more keen in the matter, but so o^^n 
seemed inclined to approach the whole question 
from the point of view of party politics. The 
education question, he said, was encumbered with 
the refuse of past controversy, and his earnest 
desire was that all this might be cleared away 
and forgotten, and that no considerations Siould 
be allowed to have any weight except such as 
concerned the welfare of the child, which should 
be to all the sole object of pursuit for all. 

My thanks are due to the editor of the 
Contemporary Review for permission to reprint 
the paper entitled “ A Plea for Knowledge 


LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
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I. 

THE VALUE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

SPEECH DELIVERED TO THE NORTHAMPTON EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY, 22ND JUNE, 1891. 

I Wish to ask you to consider what is the position 
which religious knowledge fills with regard to edu- 
cation generally. I venture to think that it is a much 
larger and more important position than is generally 
imagined. If, in the first place, we consider religious 
teaching simply and solely as a means of edu- 
cation, it seems to me that it contains material of 
greater educational value than anything that comes 
into the curriculum of the ordinary school. If you 
ask me, how 1 would recommend that a child’s mind 
should be trained, whether by teaching it the subjects 
which come under the heading of religious knowledge, 
or by teaching it any other subject, I have not the 
least hesitaticm iif saying that, simply with a view to 
its education, I^ould te^ch it what is called religious 
knowledge. The same opinion was once expressed 
to me by* one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, who said, 
that 1^ was grieved not to be allowed to examine in 
the subject which was to him the most real test of 
the intellect of the children. He complained that he 
w^ allowed only to deal with the mangled remains ^ 
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which were left in the minds of the children, after the 

‘ more important work liad been done. He lamented 
the division between secular and religious knowledge, 
which allowed him only to see a fragmentary part of 
the mental training to which the child had been sub- 
jected. This may seem exaggerated, but I would <a«k 
you to consider, if you really want to train the mind, 
the immense importance and usefulness for that pur- 
pose of what is called religious knowledge, that is, 
the knowledge of the Old and New Testament. 
Consider how splendid these Books are simply for 
educational purposes. They are both historical and 
literary. They contain the whole of a nation’s history 
and literature. They contain that literature in all the 
various forms in which it was developed ; and, more- 
over, the nation in whose history they interest us is as 
remote as possible from our own modem life. If the 
object of education is to give mental versatility, width 
of knowledge and largeness of outlook, if it is to 
create intellectual curiosity and suggest subjects of 
study, what can be more desirable for such purposes 
than a study of the Old and New Testament? It 
takes the child away from his ordinary surroundings, 
and causes him to look into the life and manners and 
customs of people who lived centuries agp under quite 
different conditions from his own. ‘ Arf immediate 
demand upon the child’s imagination and intellect is 
made. From one point of view, educatioif may be 
considered as mental gymnastics, which aim at training 
the mind so as to bring into play all its activities. 
For this purpose religious teaching far excels any 

: other mechanism which we are able to use ; and 
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therefore looking at the question merely i!s one of 
educational utility, I maintain that religious education* 
i# positively necessary for the proper training of the 
child. 

Again, apart from the great value of the Bible as 
J means of literary and intellectual training, we must 
consider also its great value as a basis for moral 
training. I have heard of attempts made in Italy to 
meet the difficulties which arise from a purely secular 
education. A teacher finds himself without any basis 
for reproving a child for doing wrong. He has 
nothing to put before him as an encouragement for 
doing good, or as an explanation of what he wishes 
the child to consider bad. There is nothing to give 
the child’s mind the capacity for understanding the 
difference between right and wrong. Punishment 
may impress the teacher’s point of view on the child’s 
mind, but the resort to brute force alone is naturally 
repugnant to a good teacher.. To meet this difficulty 
a text-book of morals has been introduced and circu- 
lated among the children in Italy, so that the teacher 
when he reproves a child can point him to a special 
section of the text-book to explain the reasons of his 
reproof. I need not ask you to stop and consider how 
futile such a« appeal to a child’s mind must be. It is 
impossiblelhairtnorality can be taught, among children 
certainly, and even among the community at large, 
without tlie appeal to religion. Religious teaching must 
be the basis of moral teaching. Take away the religious 
teaching, and the moral teaching will either disappear* 
or become exceedingly attenuated and end by shrivel- 
ling away. This is the reason why we advocate so^ 
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strongly &nd so decided^v the maintenance of religious 
‘ teaching in our schools. It opens up a new sphere 
to every one who comes under its influence. Any 
one who has been introduced to religion has gained a 
glimpse of a spiritual life which it is impossible for 
him to neglect, but upon which it is possible for hUR 
to enter, and those who have once entered upon it 
know that they have gained the greatest possession 
which life can give. 

I should like to urge upon the pupil teachers who 
are present, to remember the greatness and the im- 
portance of religious knowledge in comparison* with 
secular knowledge, and also to remember that the one 
does not interfere in any way with the other. The 
more subjects people can study at the same time, the 
better they will get on with every one of them. By 
increasing your religious knowledge you gain a larger 
background, and then your other work will surely go 
on better. 

The more you try to realise the greatness and im- 
portance of the work you are undertaking, the more 
the great truth will be borne in upon you, that it is 
useless to teach religion unless you have a religious 
mind. If I were to have to choose between two 
systems of education, ifi one of which purely secular 
teaching was to be given by a religidGs man, and in 
the other religious teaching by a secular man, I have 
no hesitation in saying which system I would choose 
in the interest of religion as well as of education. I 
would rather have the religious-minded teacher ttough 
the subjects he taught were secular, because J .know 
*that the devotion of his heart would penetrate what- 
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ever he did, and perchance ^he fire that was in him 
might fall on those with whom he came in contact, 
£id kindle a corresponding flame in their hearts. 
But remember, that you will not become teachers able 
to teach religion either directly or indirectly, unless 
you work with God and study His Word, Do not 
take a low view of your calling, but devote yourselves 
more and more to the highest aims of which your 
nature is capable. 

And lastly may I urge upon the children not to 
look on the Bible as a book which must simply be 
learnl like a geography book, but as a book that they 
must learn to love for what it teaches them. Love 
it because it has a message for you, and tells you of 
the love of the Lord Jesus Christ. Study it always 
more and more, and by studying it, you will gain a 
vast amount of knowledge for yourselves, which all 
through your life will be of the greatest possible value 
to you.^ 

^ In the fragments of this address which alone remain, religious 
teaching is spoken of in a general way. Reference to Dr. Creighton’s 
** Primary Charge ” (The Church and the Nation^ p. 134) will show that 
he believed that religious teaching to be really effective must be 
denominational. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND VOLUN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 

ADDRESS GIVEN AT MARKET HARBOROUGH, 30TM 
NOVEMBER, 1893, ON THE OCCASION OF LAYING 
THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF A NEW VOLUN^fARY 
SCHOOL. 

Every problem we have to face can be solved by a 
body of men who are sufficiently resolute. All de- 
pends on their resoluteness, and men are not usually 
resolute unless they have a principle to fight for. A 
principle gives them courage and strength. We hear 
a great deal about the voluntary system in connexion 
with elementary schools, and countless schemes are 
suggested by which the maintenance of the voluntary 
schools can be secured. It is difficult to keep pace 
with them all. On one page of a newspaper we find a 
new scheme floated, and on the next an impassioned 
appeal to the Bishops tilf frame a policy. <Qie general 
notion seems to be that, in order to fmmulate a plan, 
there must be something to criticise, and the lyanagers 
of voluntary Schools seem to me to be exceedingly 
good critics. But the great danger of criticism is 
lest, while engaging in discussion, the critics should 
forget to act. The best way is to do as has bopn dond' 
liere, to let wise men argue and l^islators legistait^ 
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and to go on quietly and steacjfastly to do ouf obvious 
duty. I do not know whether that can be called a 
policy, but it is the best policy I can supply. 

It may be well for us to survey the reasons why we 
are so keen about maintaining our voluntary schools, 
^ne reason is, that we know that only by the con- 
tinuance of voluntary schools can religious education 
be secured. Some people think it possible to obtain 
religious teaching without voluntary schools. I do 
not know on what arguments they rely. If religion 
is to be taught, there must be in the minds of the 
. managers a strong conviction of its supreme neces- 
sity; the master and mistress must take a real, 
practical interest in religious teaching, and the value 
of the teaching must be subjected to recognised tests. 
These three things the voluntary system gives us. 
Can we hope to get them by .the School Board 
system ? I think not, because it is perfectly obvious 
that the managers of Board Schools are not by any 
means selected primarily because they are religiously 
minded persons. The members of School Boards are 
bound not to allow the religious teaching of any 
particular body. But the sort of undenominational 
teaching which is allowed has really turned out to 
be that o^ a new sect altogether. At first it was 
supposed thafTt would be a simplp sort of religion 
which c^uld be understood by every one. But, far 
from being that, it has become exceedingly com- 
plicated. I do not know whether any of you have 
followed the somewhat unedifying proceedings of the 
Xo^idoQ. School Board as they attempted to find out 
wkeCt undenominational religious teaching really iSf 
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Its complexity would^ baffle the mind of the most 
experienced theologian, and the result is one which 
we cannot contemplate with very great equanimity. 

One argument which is used by the plain man who 
is always with us is, “ Why perplex children’s minds 
by teaching them what is denominational?” Th&t 
seems a plausible argument. But is a child’s mind 
perplexed by being taught something that is definite, 
rather than something that is vague ? Take the child 
of religious parents who belong to some religious body. 
That religious, body has certain definite principles. 
The father understands the connexion between his 
soul and God. The child is not allowed to be taught 
anything of the sort, hence he does not learn to under- 
stand the religion of his parents. He is taught religion 
in the abstract, as though it were astronomy or some 
other science he were learning. Of what use is that ? 
Undenominational religion cannot give that which a 
child needs. A child is just the creature who ought 
to be taught the most dogmatic religion possible. 
Some people wish nothing to be taught that has ever 
been contradicted. Could that be applied to the 
teaching of history ? Is no historical subject to be 
taught on which people have differences of opinion? 
From an educational point of view it is impossible to 
teach religion in the abstract. This Has been proved 
in actual practice 

One great difficulty is to find out what is t^e actual 
religious teaching given in Board Schools. With a 
great deal of trouble we can, no doubt, discover what 
are the regulations of the various School Boards.^ 
JSut between the regulations and the actual practifie^ 
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there is a great gulf fixed. Ij: is quite possible that 
under School Board regulations good Christian men 
iriSiy give as good instruction as any one could wish 
for, but there is no guarantee that this will be the 
case. Indeed, with School Boards, there is a distinct 
absence of guarantee that a teacher shall be elected 
with a view to his or her capacity for giving religious 
instruction. Teachers are chosen for their efficiency 
in secular matters and for nothing else. Again, how- 
ever much members of a School Board may sympa- 
thise with religious teaching, it is impossible for them 
to put^their sympathy to practical effect. Rules may 
be made as to what is to be taught, but personal 
supervision is wanting. Religious teaching, it must 
be remembered, cannot be differentiated from all 
other instruction and taught by itself at certain hours 
of the day. Religioji must influence all the teaching 
given in the school. It has been said : “ How is a 
master to teach the Rule of Three with deep religious 
emotion, and what religious feeling can he carry into 
the teaching of Euclid ? ” That is not the question. 
Religion must be carried into everything which affects 
the life and character of the child who is being taught, 
and therefore it must be present in the life and char- 
acter of the inaster who is teaching. His religious 
instruction cannfft be confined to the hour in which 
he may be giving a Bible lesson. What makes a 
child’s character ? What really teaches a child reli- 
gion? I think it is the point of view from which the 
; master gives rebuke or encouragement, and his own 
attitud#of mind towards his work. It is all very well 
to lell a bioy that he ought to be good, so as to grow « 
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.up a us'eful man, successful in trade, and knowing how 
to vote for the right man at election time. That is 
secular teaching, it is teaching morality on purely 
utilitarian grounds. According to that system, the 
master says to the child : “ Now the State has taken 
great care of you, it has given me a cane to whack 
you with if you do wrong, and therefore you ought to 
take care of yourself and grow up so as to do what 
the State wants you to do ”. Churchmen fail to see 
how good men and women are to be made in that way, 
and hence their desire to retain religious eduction. 

Churchmen are prepared to make considerable 
sacrifices in order to uphold their opinions, and we 
believe that the common sense of the English people 
will bring things right in the end. At the present 
moment the chief anxiety in the mind of every one 
seems to be to do nothing which can offend others. 
There certainly is a vast mass of people in this country 
who wish their children to be taught religion. I am 
perfectly convinced of that. But by a number of 
complicated schemes devised to try and avoid offend- 
ing other people, we have got to this, that half the 
children of England are either being taught no religion 
at all, or are being taught it in a very unsatisfactory 
way. No one wants that result, but, oA ^e principle 
of teaching abstract religion, that is what we have 
arrived at We must call people’s attentjpn to the 
fact, and hope that some day a change may be effected. 
I venture to hope that in time common sense, justice 
and fairness can be relied on to prevail. 



THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 

EXTRACT FROM A SERMON PREACHED AT ST. PETER’S 
CHURCH, LEICESTER, 13TH NOVEMBER, 1892. 

One great effect of religion on character is that, by 
keeping. alive the thought of God present with us, it 
provides the one possible means by which we can 
maintain the unity of our lives. How important it 
is to maintain that unity, and yet how difficult ! The 
whole course of our daily existence tends to rob us of 
that sense of unity. The advance of civilisation and 
the march of progress more and more tend to separate 
one man from another, and to split up the lives of 
each of us into many different departments which 
have very little connexion with one another. Life, as 
it becomes more complicated, becomes more divided. 
Our industrial progress is built on the subdivision 
of labour, and our knowledge is increased by the 
specialisation %{ study. Our lives are divided into 
little pieces and our duties are all kept separate. We 
have certain duties at home to our families, certain 
duties outside to other people; all our duties are 
ticketed and labelled, and made up often in homoeo- 
pathic doses, so that they may be administered with 
very little trouble to ourselves. The tendency to cut 
up life into small pieces, strong at all times, has never 
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been litronger than in Jthe present day. There is nothing 
except the thought of God, there is no object of re- 
collection, except God and His relation to our lives, 
which can bring our lives together, which can make 
us see the true meaning of our existence, and see 
through the mass of details, of which assuredly *bur 
lives must be made up, one great prevailing universal 
purpose which continually raises us in the scale of 
being. We can only succeed in our lives if we recog- 
nise that essential unity, the bearing of one thing on 
another, the real meaning of all the little acts of which 
our lives are made up. We ought to get beliind all 
the things we do, to lay hold on some one animating 
spirit, to see that we are striving to embody a principle 
in our life, to have a definite end and aim before us. 
This we can only find in God. Only in the thought' 
of God can we redress the balance of the world, only 
by that thought can we get hold of the idea of the 
unity of our lives, only in the thought of God can we 
really find ourselves. He can restore the shattered 
unity of our lives, and make us feel that there is one 
purpose we can pursue through all the multiplicity of 
details. 

We see some men who say, “ I go forward to face 
society, and I take my stand boldlj* on the great 
feeling of love : I proclaim as my Sftcial creed that ‘ I 
love all men Very good ; but we feel, if we watch 
such a man, that after starting from that magnificent 
principle all else that he has to say tends to shade 
off into tawdiy sentimentalism. It leads to no r^ult ; 
his gospel has no contents. Why ? Because hi^loyo 
does not abound in knowledge. Love itself viriU liot 
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suffice to answer our questions, solve our prot)lems. 
Such a man’s creed may give a pleasant and refreshing 
senSe of love, but love must abound in knowledge and 
judgment before it meets its true, perfect and complete 
reward. Love must abound in knowledge, must be 
corrected by knowledge, each must supply the defects 
of the other. May we not even go so far as to say 
that these qualities of love and knowledge do not 
really exist apart? I will only deal now with one 
instance of love abounding in knowledge and judg- 
ment. J[s not that what we mean by education ? Can 
we, as we look at our own children, define education 
better? What do we hope that our child may be- 
come? We hope that beginning with love, love of 
parents, love of all things good, love may grow till it 
"^abounds in knowledge, and knowledge may take a 
definite practical shape in him, ending in a ripe judg- 
ment, so that his love and knowledge combined, may 
produce that spirit of wisdom which will enable him 
to go through the world refusing that which is evil and 
choosing that which is good. The object of education 
after all is character. We wish our children to grow 
in love that their love may abound in knowledge. 
Characters can only be really loving in proportion as 
they are wis^ afid look at things as they are. Love 
that is unwise, as we see in the case of parents who 
spoil their jhildren, does as much harm as hate. We 
cannot do our child a greater act of unkindness than 
to love him foolishly. 

If love abounding in knowledge is the object of 
eduction, does this not show us how large a place 
religion muiit have in any system of education worthy 
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the n^e ? What is the point in the child’s mind from 
which we are to begin our teaching ? Shall we say 
to the child “ Learn that you may earn wages %nd 
get your daily bread, learn that you may compete 
with your fellows ? ” Can we hope to produce great 
results in the world by such motives ? Will they tfind 
to produce great and noble men? Shall we ever 
have a hardy and sturdy stock, such as were the Eng- 
lishmen of the past, if we bring up our children with 
no higher appeals, no nobler motives than those of 
self-interest, of success in this world ? Not so were 
our forefathers trained, not so must our chifSren be 
trained. The life of the young must be harmonious, 
and the beginning of the appeal to the youthful mind 
must be noble. We must begin with love, love abound- 
ing unto knowledge and judgment. The child by^ 
nature loves his parent, and only through that love can 
the parent begin to exercise an influence on his child. 
The teacher of every kind must begin from that same 
feeling. Love is the basis from which all worthy 
energy in this world must spring. But how can we 
appeal to love as the motive in the child’s mind, unless 
we set before him the love of Christ ? Can any one 
say that religious education is something that may be 
added on to other education ? Is it possible to assert 
that we can go on with other education quite distinct 
from religion, and at the last moment summon some 
one to hang on religion as though K were an ornament, 
an appendix that could be put on from outside? 
Some people say so, but they say it because they 
misunderstand human nature and the contents of die 
gospels. Religion is not merely so much instructioiGi 
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or information that can be added on. It is the in- 
spiration of all education, for education must be 
founded on love. What we are engaged on in educa- 
tion is the formation of character, not the cultivation 
of certain aptitudes Yor reading, writing and doing 
suRis. These are not the things we would put before 
the child as the be-all and end-all of life. This is not 
the message which the nineteenth century must offer 
to the child. What we want to pass on to the child is 
the desire to be what we ourselves have striven to be, 
only better, stronger, nobler and purer. We know 
what r^igion has done for us, how it has saved us 
from temptation, raised us when we fell, guided us to 
greater heights, allured us to nobler endeavour. If 
we have realised this, let us do our best to determine 
that the same impulse, and the same power shall be 
handed on to those who are to come after, us, re- 
garding religion not as an ornament that may be 
dispensed with if desired, but as the very foundation 
of life on which character must be moulded. 
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IV. 

OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRIZES GIVEN BY THE 
LIVERPOOL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION TO THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 2oth JANUARY, 18^2. 

It must be confessed that there have lately been 
some signs of reaction against our existing system of 
education. The cause of this must be sought in the 
exaggerated hopes which were formed at its first 
introduction. These hopes were exaggerated^ because 
the arguments urged in favour of an improved system 
of education were too largely utilitarian. Moreover 
the system was regarded at first as if it were something 
entirely new. The system may be new, but education 
is not new ; and from the extension of something old 
we cannot expect to get; quite new and original results. 
We knew what education would be likely to do, be- 
cause we already possessed samples of the result of 
education. We had many educatSH people, but could 
we say of them that they all had made the^lnost of 
their lives, or had succeeded in dd|ng exacfly what we 
expected of them, or would have prescribed for them ? 
Obviously not. Therefore I do not see that we: have 
any rational grounds for disappointment, becaus^^^^^ 
find that, when a national and universal s^steih; of 
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education has been established ^all the results tfiat we 
hoped for are not apparent Why should they be ? 
The system is not new. All that has been done was 
first, to make the system universal, then to make it 
compulsory, and lastly to make it free. 

•Many things have been said about educ||ion of 
which the falsity was bound to become a^arent. 
Few phrases could be more misleading or contain less 
than one* which has been largely repeated, “ we must 
educate our masters The phrase assumes in the first 
place that we are all agreed ; secondly, that the class 
whom^e call our masters do not agree with us, and 
thirdly, that education is to be the means of making 
us and our masters think the same thing. Each of 
these propositions is disputable, and the last is de- 
cidedly false. Education cannot be regarded as a 
means of making men agree. I would rather suggest 
that education is a means of making men disagree. 
It cannot and must not be a method of grinding 
everybody down to a dead level. It must be an 
intelligent system for taking the individual as he is, 
teaching him to make the best of himself, and bringing 
out of him all the individual qualities which he pos- 
sesses. All systems of education must be judged 
according as tjjey tend to form character or to leave 
it out of acdbunt. • 

Your care in bestowing prizes for religious know- 
ledge corresponds, I am perfectly convinced, with the 
wishes of the great mass of the English people. I 
believe that the people of England wish that religion 
sl]fpuld take a large and principal place in elementary 
education. If we are agreed upon that, the exact 

2 
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metho(j in which it is to be done will* be solved in 
time, if we have patience. I do not want to under- 
estimate the difficulty of coming to a solution to which 
every one would assent, but I believe that the solution 
will be arrived at, and I am sure that the artisan class 
especially is sick and tired of all the squabbling an 
the suli^ct. 

Your council has undertaken a work of supreme 
national importance. On some points, if^you are 
allowed, you may do even more important work in 
the future than you have done in the past, One great 
point which has to be settled with regard ^co our 
educational system is, first, how a child can best be 
trained who is going to leave school at the age of 
thirteen and take up a handicraft ; secondly, how a 
boy or girl can best be trained who is to leave at the 
age of sixteen to enter upon some commercial pursuit ; 
thirdly, how best those can be trained who leave at 
nineteen to enter upon a professional career, and 
lastly, what can be done fpr those who are to go on 
to the universities. The child who leaves at thirteen 
should be trained first as a man and secondly as a 
workman. Localities ought to have a voice in the 
mode of training ; and I can imagine a state of things 
in which it would be possible for a body like your 
Council of Education to have a v:?ice in<-saying what 
subjects are best fitted to be taught in the spools of 
Liverpool. It should be in a position to decide this, 
because it could bring together those who would be 
most likely to know what kind of life the children 
will lead when they leave school and th^efpre 
subjects they had best be taught Those engis^^il^ 
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industry in Liverpool should be consulted as 4 o those 
points in each class of work in which it is desirable 
that a boy should be instructed before he goes to 
work, as opposed to those which a week’s apprentice- 
ship will teach him. The danger of technical educa- 
tion is, lest it should waste time in teaching just those 
things which can be learnt in a week’s appr^ticeship 
in the" workshop. The object sought should be, not 
primarily to enable a man to be a better workman, 
but to lead him to understand his work better and to 
enjoy the doing of it more. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL OF 1896. 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF NEW 
SCHOOLS IN ST. JOHN’S PARISH, PETERBOROUGH, 
13TH APRIL, 1896. 

I FANCY that few legislative proposals that have been 
put forward in modern times have created more sur- 
prise and bewilderment than the Education Bill which 
is now before Parliament. I do not profess to have 
any great capacity for reading Acts of Parliament, 
and I cannot claim to be able to calculate what may 
be the probable results of this measure in its details. 
That will be done by experts, and there is no reason 
to fear that this Bill will become law without a full 
consideration of all the small details of the compli-* 
cated system which it affects. We have already 
heard a great deal of criticism, given before these 
details have been properly explained by those 're- 
sponsible for carrying them out. What I wish now 
to say will only apply to the Bill as% general ^asure, 
regarded from the point of view of that commdh sense 
which an Englishman is supposed to possess. 

It strikes me that the Bill has met with very scant 
approbation, for the simple reason that it is much 
larger than anything that was expected, and its m||||| 
^size and importance seem to have taken peop^^ 
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breath away, and they have^ proceeded to •criticise 
it in detail before they have grasped its general 
jJHnciples. But in my opinion it is the general prin- 
ciples that are of the chief importance. I think the 
Bill is an honest, straightforward and sensible attempt 
fo bring back our interest in education into something 
like actuality. Since 1870 we have talked about 
educational progress. I fear that I am not able to 
believe that we have made any real educational pro- 
gress during that time ; I am not even sure whether 
we l^ve not gone back. We have been providing 
educational mechanism, and we have lost sight of the 
contents of education. All this time we have had 
an education question. But a real education question 
should be a question about education itself, and the 
best form of education, and not be concerned with 
squabbles about all kinds of other things — bricks and 
mortar, political matters and controversies which have 
no direct bearing upon the question of education at 
all. There is a sense in which it would be true to say 
that the discussion of the religious question is the only 
point in the whole discussion in which education in 
itself has really been considered at all. Those who 
inlisted upon the maintenance of denominational 
schools had a distinct educational object ; for their 
view was Siat education was only valuable in so far as 
it was a preparation for life. They maintained that if 
there was to be real, genuine, religious education, it 
must be denominational, because only when it took a 
denominational form was religion attached to the 
^^|j|Mlnd of the child in the shape in which it could 
isiictually affect his life. • 
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In teaching religionras in teaching an)^hing else 
we must teach in such a way that a child may be able 
to apply its knowledge to actual life, and be led fo 
link on what it has learnt to a definite, existing 
religious system. In striving to maintain the cause 
of religious education, we have not been engaged in 
a struggle against any other religious body. We have 
been concerned in maintaining a truth to which we 
hold for educational reasons, the truth that when we 
teach a subject we must teach it definitely from the 
very beginning, and must teach it in a form in y^hich 
it can be practically applied. These are purely edu- 
cational tenets, and the maintainers of denominational 
teaching have, I think, been fighting for the cause of 
real educational progress. Of course they have been 
misrepresented, because they have not been sufficiently 
interested in bricks and mortar, which apparently 
many people regard as a chief part of educational 
progress. 

It seems to me that the proposed Education Bill 
recognises sensibly the existing situation, and tries to 
make the best of it, and to rescue education from the 
small squabbles in which, for a long time, it has been 
absorbed, and to put it again upon its proper footing# 
It tries honestly, straightforwardly ^and*fajrly to put 
the education question again in a proper position 
and to make a new start. It does the oply tbing^ 
that can be done under such circumstances, and puti$ 
an end to controversies by taking things as they are# 
There exist Board Schools and Voluntary Schools, 
why should it be necessary for their supporters ^ 

%n squabbling? As sensible people let us ^r^ 
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both kinds of schools shall ejcist. I certainly hope 
that Church Schools will exist for all time. The Bill 
tikes both kinds of schools as they are and tries to 
put them on an equal basis. We have heard a great 
deal about the need for popular control, but hitherto 
our educational system has been practically controlled 
by the Education Department, which goes rigidly and 
exactly into every minute detail. The managers and 
teachers are merely the servants of the Department ; 
all that they have to do is to provide the schools and 
the ^aching in accordance with the regulations of the 
Department. In this Bill, however, the parent has 
not been forgotten. Hitherto, it has seemed as if the 
parent existed simply and solely that he might be 
prosecuted when his child did not go to school. But 
it is now recognised that he may have some interest 
in considering what his child is to be taught. The Bill 
allows him to decide in what form of religious belief 
his. child shall be educated. This seems to me the 
one sensible way of dealing with the religious difficulty, 
the one way of settling it effectually. If this can be 
done, we may have good reason for hoping that the 
old controversies will, in a short time, pass into 
oblivion, and that it will be recognised that it is 
possible to give thorough religious instruction to those 
who want it, witffout in the least degree doing any 
^ violence ^o the feelings of those who wish for some- 
thing else. 

This brings me to the second point in which the 
Bill makes a great advance, not only in educational 
matters, but also in the development of our constitu- 
ticmal system ; I mean the decentralisation of th# 
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educational authority, and the establishment of a new 
local authority, which is to be the primary reference 
in all matters concerning schools. There is to be a 
local educational authority appointed by every County 
Council, and that is to stand between the Department 
and the managers of any individual school. This,*I 
think, will operate excellently. It is likely to create 
a popular interest in the matter of education, and to 
bring forward the subject in the discussions at the 
election of County Councils. The Bill provides that 
the local authority shall be a committee of the County 
Council, which committee is to have power to add to 
its numbers, so that experts from outside may be 
brought in. I can conceive no better way in which 
.a strong governing committee could be secured for a 
matter in which expert knowledge is required. Popu- 
lar elections can only elect capable men. That, at 
least, they ought to understand how to do. But we 
cannot get experts elected by popular vote. As far 
as I can see at present, the popular vote should elect 
the members of the County Council, the members of 
the County Council should then proceed to elect from 
their number those whom they think best fitted to 
deal with educational matters, and they in their turn 
should have power to select outsider^ whom they 
would call in to counsel them as eStperts, 6n account 
of the special knowledge which they possessed, i 
look forward to a revival of a real interest in the con- 
tents of education through this Bill ; for it gives me 
hopes that the education question will, in the future, 
be no longer regarded as concerned with providing 
£ries for party politics, nor be confined to bricks and ^ 
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mortar, or even to the weighty matters of hat-pegs 
and drill, but will be directed to education as a pre- 
paration for actual life. I entertain these hopes 
because the Bill recognises the rights of parents ; 
because it provides for local managers in every school, 
^hose interest and sympathy are of the greatest value 
to the teachers ; because it gives us power of federation 
which will lead to greater equality of advantages 
among the different schools; because it subjects all 
schools to a local authority which is accessible, and 
can^ke account of local circumstances and conditions, 
whilst it reserves to the Education Department the 
position of general director and final court of appeal. 
Such a system seems to me to be in accordance with 
the spirit of English institutions, and therefore to have 
in it the elements of vitality. 
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VI. 

THE CHILD AND THE EDUCATION 

QUESTION. ^ 

SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF THE WILLESDEN BOARD 
SCHOOLS, 30TH APRIL, 1897. 

The education question has presented itself so far 
to the public mind under (fifferent aspects, as it con- 
cerns the interests of the rate-payers or the control of 
parents, or the great question of the expenditure of 
public money without representation. In discussions 
about it many different points have been raised, edu- 
cation itself has alone been left unconsidered. The 
education question as it affects the children has never 
yet been envisaged. Yet it is a matter that concerns 
the children and the children only. The questions 
which have been considered concern the rights of 
everybody except the child, but the child must always 
have the right to claim from the community the best 
that the community can give it. ^If 'v^ look at edu- 
cation from that point of view, we shall see that we 
Have not nearly so many differences of opiniop as we 
rather inclined to rejoice in now. All of us who have 
reached middle-age know that the one thing we live 
for is the children, that we have discovered that we ^ 
ourselves are not likely to do much more good in 
^ world, but that to give our minds to make th6 ^ 
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better for those who come after us, to take*out of 
their way some of the stumbling-blocks over which 
we have fallen, to see that tiiey are better equipped 
for life than we were, is the greatest contribution that 
we can make to the future, and the best way in which 
we can make ourselves useful in the present. 

The education discussions of the past have turned 
-so much on the provision of buildings and jteachers, 
on compulsory powers for sending children into the 
schools, on the means by which the money needed to 
provide teachers and buildings can be raised, that 
there has Nbeen no time as yet to turn our minds 
properly to\he question what is to be done with the 
children wh^n we have got them into the schools. 

I am very much in favour of popular government and 
of people managing their own business : no business 
is' well done unless those concerned manage it them- 
selves. But public business is just like private business, 
and a multitude is no wiser than half a dozen. If 
people are going to manage a business they must 
understand it, and, if they are to manage education, 
they must take a little trouble to understand some- 
thing about it. I have not noticed so far any particular 
desire to really understand the contents of education. 
People uncjersfend^about building schools, and about 
how much they should cost per head, and how the 
ra|es should be levied, but that is not the education 
question. The education question should be con- 
cerned with knowing 'what we desire the children to 
be ;taugh^ and how. we desire that this should be 
teught to them. Hitherto it has been the habit to 
things in the hands of experts, and we * 
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have been content tQ believe that supreme wisdom 
abides in the Education Department; but we shall 
not get popular education properly carried out •bn 
that basis. We can only get the blots and difficulties 
in the present system cleared away and the system 
amended, if we see, first of all, that that system ®is 
founded on proper principles, and, secondly, that it is 
adapted^ to popular requirements. If the latter is to 
be done, people in general must be really interested 
in what the children are taught, and must take the 
trouble to understand what they should be ^”ghl, 
and how that teaching shall be given. Then there 
would be a more intelligeift criticism on the methods 
of popular education and on the way in which it is 
conducted. I believe that the common sense of the 
community ought to be applied to every question that 
concerns the public welfare, and I believe also that 
the common sense of the community will generally 
stumble on the right principle, and on the whole apply 
it judiciously and wisely. 

In my opinion one necessity of primary education 
is to follow carefully the order of the child’s mind. 
The mistake of all systems of education is that they , 
do not follow that order, but ratherathe order of the 
mind of the grown-up person, between^which and the 
mind of the child there is a great difference. The 
<9iild begins by observing a number of Aings, the 
adult by unpacking what is already in the mind. It 
is partly the result of the bad education received in 
the past that we possess our knowledge in a GUt-and- 
dried way, but the child works pictorially by gpihg 
« straight to the results of its own observation and 
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perience. Educati^ should lesy/e the mind qifick to 
observe and ready to ask questions. These are the 
t\9b qualities which should be called out in every- 
body’s mind. If real intelligence is to remain through 
life, this method must be resorted to, and I ask, Is the 
present system of education likely to make children 
alert and curious and eager to ask questions ? Discip- 
line forbids it, and a child who asks a question would 
probably be promptly suppressed like the guinea-pig 
in A /ice in Wonderland, The more we have a system 
'IriM^aims at producing certain results on a certain 
day, the more we shall injure the capacity for per- 
petual observation and perpetual curiosity. We must 
get a mode of education which shall make children 
mentally alert ; anything which stultifies that quality 
helps to ruin the individual’s chance of being of use in 
the world. I have been told that the present system 
turns out beautiful clerks, but my informant owned 
that he did not find as much alertness of mind in 
his clerks as he did when he began business. We 
are led to ask ourselves whether quickness of grasp 
is being created more and more, or is slowly dimin- 
^ ishing. 

We make a miitake if we think we can create it 
simply by adding technical education to elementary 
education. * We shall not be enabled to compete with 
the foreigner simply by devotion to technical educa- 
tion, neither can we create by any artificial process 
the peculiar practical capacity which has marked the 
Englishman in the past, and has placed him in the 
position which he occupies at the head of the industrial 
world. Technical education will not produce it, but it « 
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is possible to destroy ^t unless our^fforts are bestowed 
to cultivate at the same time quick observation and 
intelligent curiosity. The whole of progress consists 
in asking questions, and if we will only once ask 
ourselves a question we shall stumble on the answer 
in a few days. When we have asked the question 
three-quarters of the business has been done. The 
one real object of education is to leave a man in the 
condition of continually asking questions. 

The education of the mind that asks questions 
will never cease. It is absolute condemnation 
system of education to say that education will be 
complete when what the system prescribes has been 
mastered. Education must not merely hang clothes 
around us, it must invigorate our frame. Even if 
children carry away but little of the contents of the 
instruction given, the teaching will have been good if 
they come away with minds alert to ask questions 
and to demand answers to them. These are prin- 
ciples of large application. May I suggest that if 
you will follow these principles out, you will each 
become intelligent critics of any systems of education 
which you may come across. We shall not advance 
as quickly as we should wish in eij^ucational matters 
until we create a large body of edqpational critics. 
I was perfectly downcast last yea!t when \he Govern- 
ment brought in its Education Bill. It was a very 
large measure, whether it was a wise one or ifot I 
will not discuss to-night, but it was obvious t^t the 
Bill proposed to vest in the local authorities a"gdbd 
deal of power to control the contents of education. 
What did the great majority of the local 
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at once do? They proceed^ to pass reselutions 
implying that they knew nothing and cared nothing 
al»out education, that they were not going to get 
up the subject, and did not wish to undertake the 
functions which it was proposed to confide to them. 
This is a proof that there is really an entirely in- 
adequate attention given to the contents of education. 
We need more local knowledge and insight into what 
goes on in the schools. The system that comes to us 
from the Education Department and is endorsed by 
^jmerts will be none the worse for being independ- 
ently criticised. When we face the greatness and 
importance of the problem, we must all feel how 
small is the contribution we have each of us made 
to its solution. I have said that the object of the 
teacher is to follow the order of the child’s mind, and 
I have lived long enough to know that no one with 
any conception of humility can claim to be able to 
follow that order completely, for this simple reason 
that the more we see of a child’s mind the more 
unfathomable becomes its mystery. The delicacy 
of its machinery, its potency for good, its splendid 
capacity for nobility and grandeur, make it a thing 
to be looked o^ with the deepest reverence. As 
we recognise ^e importance of the work before us, 
we must wish to do all we can to hasten the time 
which we hope will be happier than our own, the days 
when • 


Sweeter shall the roses blow 
In those far years, those happier years ; 
And children weep when we lie low 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears. 
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Thi# is our desire, Jhat by our labour in our day 
and generation the tears of the children when we are 
in our graves will be fewer, because we have laboured 
in their behalf and striven to give them of the best 
we have. 
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. VII. 

READING BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

SPEECH AT THE DURHAM DIOCESAN CONFERENCE, 

1880. 

The Education Department has made an important 
change in the code, which is to come into effect next 
year. The children are henceforth to be examined not 
only in the mechanical exercise of reading, but also 
in the contents of their reading books. The utility of 
this change will evidently depend on the supply of 
proper reading books for the purpose. What are the 
principles on which such reading books should be 
framed ? Are we likely to get them ? I answer we 
shall not get them unless we take a little trouble. 
Let us consider the principles on which they should 
be framed. 

The object of education is twofold, to make a man 
master of himself and master of the world in which 
he moves.* We bdlieve that only religious education 
can make a man master of himself ; it remains for 
secular ^ucation to give him knowledge of the 
material world. Any subject will afford the basis for 
a sound training, provided it be taught thoroughly 
as far as the teaching goes. Let us, however, re- 
member' that those subjects are best which develops 
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a child^ powers of ol^ervation as well as stimulate 
his intelligence. The process of attending school is 
by no means an unmixed good for a young childR 
Learning from books prevents a child from learning 
from nature; confinement in school tends to check 
that power of unconscious observation which is & 
great part of the early education of all. It should be 
our object to restore the balance by leading children, 
as soon as they can read, to observe the actual sur- 
roundings of their life. We must lead them on step 
by step, explaining as we go. Hence the new resuli^sp^* 
books ought to be carefully adapted to the actual 
facts of the everyday life of the children of each 
school. In all cases they should include explanations 
of the great phenomena of nature which are every- 
where visible. In towns they should deal with the 
manufactures of the neighbourhood and explain the 
processes which the children see before their eyes. 
In the country the processes of agriculture and the 
rudiments of natural history might similarly be taught. 
Knowledge of the siinple facts concerning the human 
body and the application of the laws of health to the 
facts of the locality would be another subject. Be- 
ginning from the School Penny Bank a few simple 
lessons of social economy might be dnawn out. The 
interests of the children should 6e extenaed by be- 
ginning from obvious facts, and leading them on to 
observe less obvious facts, which should be in their 
turn explained. 

Such a system of reading books would require a 
great deal of trouble to make, but they would be 
t worth the trouble. They would need co-operation 
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amongst those engaged in teaching and ^ose in- 
terested in it ; they could only be drawn up after a 
Careful consideration of the needs of each district. 
Surely those who have ungrudgingly given their time 
and money to erect proper schools and to drive the 
children into them, will not now refuse to lend their 
intelligence and their experience to help to make the 
education given in those schools as thorough as it 
can be. 
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VIII. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH AT A PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 
AT PETERBOROUGH, 26 th NOVEMBER, 1894. 

In one sense examinations are good, in another besST' 
Without examinations there would be a tendency to 
idleness and laxity, teachers would not be kept up 
to the mark. The evil side of examinations is that, 
while they are simply meant to be tests, teachers 
will insist upon regarding them as standards. To 
get a class through an examination is too often re- 
garded as the sole aim and object of teaching, but 
the real object should be so to train and edu^te 
.the children as to develop their intellect generally. 
Worse still, when the teachers take the examination 
as a standard, they will also insist upon trying to 
tak0 short cuts towards the desired end. They cause 
certain facts and certain answers to be committed tp 
memory, and in this way, instead^ of developing the 
intelligence of the children, they strive to circumvent 
the inspector, treating him as if he were a fp^ instead 
of a friend. As the examination draws near, l^ey 
allot to themselves the time necessary to cram intp 
the heads of their scholars the knowledge r^i:dii;e4 
• in order to pass. But children should be |^ught 
^n sudi a way that a day or twp^s bri^:<dbeiC^; 
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the examination will do no hirm. If the teaching is 
thorough, a three days’ holiday before the examination 
ought to do good. It might be usefully employed 
in thinking over at leisure what has been learnt. 
^True education consists in developing the intellect, 
not in committing to memory before an examination 
pages of information often profoundly dry and gener- 
ally inaccurate. 
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IX. 

THE VALUE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE PRIZE GIVING OF THE 
PETERBOROUGH SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
8th DECEMBER, 1891. 

Technical education has in late years been very; 
much before the public mind. Greatly as I am in 
favour of it, I must confess that I am in favour of it 
not because it is technical, but because it is educa- 
tion ; and I think that in urging its claims people 
often fail to hit the mark because they aim too 
low. Shortly after the passing of the Education 
Act of 1875, a distinguished member of Parliament 
told me that one of the most remarkable speeches 
made in the House in connexion with the Bill was 
that of Mr. Thomas Burt, member, for Morpeth, then 
the only working-man representative in Parliament. 
He said : “ Education has been advocated from every 
possible point of view. It has be^n s^d that educa- 
tion will reduce the rates, that it will empty the 
prisons, that it will enable our workmen to Ijpld their 
own in competition with other nations, but I don't^i! 
believe that the working men of England want educa- 
tion on any one of these grounds, but they want it 
^ because it will make them better, happier and wiser 
^env?i|This opinion of Mr. Burt’s seeniiS to 
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noble and right opinion, andfputs the matter on a 
proper basis. We do not now want technical educa- 
"tion because it will produce results which can be 
measured by politicians and members of Boards of 
Guardians, but because it will make each individual 
*who gets it better, wiser and happier,* better deserving 
of the name of man, better qualified to do his duty 
in his day and generation. 

The desire for technical education marks a very 
decided advance in our educational views. All true 
\.ducation must depend for its success upon the rapidity 
with which it takes hold of the mind and attracts the 

m 

inquiry of those to whom it is offered. It is useless to 
go to a man with the offer of education in the abstract. 
He will ask how the education which is offered him 
is to attach itself to his life. We must show men 
cause why they should desire knowledge, and we shall 
do that by bringing the knowledge we offer them into 
immediate relations with the actual facts of their life, 
and the circumstances under which their character 
is being developed Two great qualities lie at the 
basis of knowledge — curiosity and observation. A 
man will pursue knowledge when his curiosity has 
been stimulated, and when his power of observation 
is supplied with some material upon which it can ex- 
ercise itself. Curiosity can be awakened about things 
which Ijp immediately about his doors. We must go 
to a man and say : “ You are engaged in such and such 
work; we want to explain to you fully the meaning 
of what you are doing ; we want to make you under- 
stand something about science and art through the 
> materiat^ith which you have to deal ; to ri^veal to 
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you thft laws under which your work has to be carried 
on ; to put you in the way of understanding what at 
present you are only doing mechanically”. 

We must remember also that knowledge cannot be 
taken in by cart-loads. The human mind is not like 
a (»al-cellar, into which, after opening a grating, yoii 
shovel whatever contents you wish. The process of 
education will be useful exactly in so far as its sub- 
ject-matter is such as the mind can work upon. The 
mind must digest the food which it receives. We must 
exercise our faculties freely upon the subject-matter 
with which we are supplied, and free exercise of the 
faculties of the mind begins with observation and. 
experiment Technical education, starting with the 
objects and pursuits which lie at a man’s door, gives 
him the means of exercising these powers. Therefore 
it is true education in the highest sense, and for that 
reason it should be advocated and urged upon every 
one, not because it will make a man a better workman 
and so enable him to earn higher wages. Let us appeal 
to men to get knowledge for its own sake, because it 
will make their life more beautiful and more worth 
living. Appeals to the higher part pf ht/man nature 
are never thrown away, and indifference mainly anses 
from the fact that sufficient cause is aot shown to a 
man why he should rouse himself from his le&ai^ and 
do something. To appeal to men to gain ^ucatipn 
simply because of the dangers of foreign competition 
will not have much effect. 

You may think it a very heretical thing to »iy^ but 6 
when I take a general survey, and consider ^ I'eGCvds .; 
of English industry and adventure, and coiii||^l«;^]|]i|j^g 
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land with other countries in* the past and ^n the 
oresent, I come to the conclusion that the Englishman 
nas never succeeded by virtue of his cleverness. I dm 
not think that the English are a very clever people. 

I should like to illustrate my meaning by the experi- 
&ice of a friend of mine who studied at Zurich, 
greatest engineering school in Europe. People of 
every nationality frequented it, and, when the pupils 
were questioned by the lecturer in the classroom, . 
the answers of the English students showed so little 
general knowledge that they were often received with 
shouts of laughter by their companions. But when the 
class proceeded to the workshops to solve the practical 
problem which had been set, the German would pull 
out his note-book and begin to make elaborate calcu- 
lations; the French and Italians would walk round 
the problem, put their heads on one side, and make 
many smart and excellent suggestions ; the English- 
man would put his hands in his pockets, whistle for a 
while, and then go and do the problem whilst the 
others were still thinking about it. That is highly 
characteristic of the English at all times. They have 
somehow or other a practical capacity for doing the 
things wjiich have to be done, I wish to emphasise 
this point, becawse 1 think that any new movement, 
and technfcal education is a new movement, suffers 
in the lopg^ run if it is advocated on wrong grounds. 
The English workman will tend to hold his own, 

I believe, by reason of his practical capacity, his 
versatility, his power of insight into the thing that 
; ^as to be done, and his readiness to do it. He may 

way, but he will do if 
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someflow. This practical capacity is independent of 
education ; no amount of technical education will^ 
^create it, it is inborn in our race and it is a quality 
to be cherished. When I lived in Northumberland, 
and went into the elementary schools there, and saw 
% mechanism of our modern system of education,*! 
used to wonder whether all the improvements would 
enable us to produce more men like Robert Stephenson 
and Thomas Bewick, the sons of peasants, who had 
nothing of what we call education, but were men who 
had seeing eyes and hearing ears, who cultivated their 
powers of observation and kept an endless curiosity. 
It is in seeing what has to be done, rather than in the 
capacity shown in doing it, that the real power of a 
great man consists. It comes from the keen cultiva- 
tion of curiosity and observation, from learning how 
to see for oneself, how to keep one^s mind clear and 
unfettered and one*s eyes open, and from a resolute 
determination to do one’s best under all circumstances. 
Technical education will not give you these qualities, 
but it will make your lives more interesting and less 
mechanical. In what after all does happiness consist ? 
A wise man has said that happiness consists in the 
consciousness of the free use of our capacities and 
faculties in an excellent way. V^e csftinot get farther 
than this definition. Happiness should be the accom- 
paniment of the everyday life of all who«are doing 
good, honest work with an intelligent mind. To 
create something, to produce something, this is the 
highest attainment of man’s faculties, the supreme 
reward of his labours. . The working man hsis th^ 
* advantage over the brain worker, that he deald^^ 
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tangible results. If he is onlj^ intelligent arid in- 
^rested in his work, if he understands the materials 
he is dealing with, and desires to deal with them in 
the best possible way, he has all the elements of 
happiness in his reach. To work and take one’s 
share in the world’s work — life can give no more, 
and it ought to give no less. 

Let us turn for a moment to the consideration of 
art, since science and art between them include the 
sum total of human knowledge. At first sight they 
seem very different, but we soon discern that they 
are not really different either in their aims or in their 
revelations. Science consists in the pursuit of truth, 
which leads to the establishing of law, where at first 
everything seemed to be merely capricious. Science 
pursues law through the process of classification. The 
pursuit of art is beauty. But no one can gaze on 
nature and merely perceive its beauty. He is inevi- 
tably led on to the recognition of law. It has been 
truly said that beauty is only law under a veil. It is 
a cover thrown over law to conceal it for a moment, 
so as to incite men to pursue it more steadfastly in 
the future. When at first we speak of a landscape 
which attracts us and vaunt the beauties of nature, it 
is in her ap^areifft capriciousness that her charm seems 
to liCi But as we look closer and try to reproduce 
what we jpe, we discover that there is no capricious- 
ness, that beauty consists of line answering to line, 
and is regulated according to certain principles of 
proportion, that all things fall under laws. Whether 
we begin with the pursuit of truth or with the pursuit 
of beaufy, we are inevitably led to the same conclusion,* 
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law Ailes over all thfags, and our pursuit leads to the 
^rpetual revelation of law. The ptirsuit and ^ 
recognition of law form the discipline of man's char- 
acter. Brought face to face with law, we gain the 
sense of discipline, and we come to recognise the 
limits within which our capacities can work. Unless 
some portion of our time is spent in that self-discipline 
which the pursuit of real knowledge brings, we may 
say in the words of the heathen of old that we have 
lost a day. We need to be brought face to face with 
the truth which nature has stamped upon the world, 
and which art inevitably reveals, that all human things 
are subject to limitations. Our own capacities will be 
exercised firmly, wisely and well, and will produce 
good results when we recognise the limitations within 
which they can be fruitful, and it is the moral law 
which must impose these limitations. 

Science, art and morality merge the one into the 
other ; they are not different things but one and the 
same thing, and the more we look at the world and 
the farther our knowledge goes, the more we see the 
wonderful law and order which prevail, the manifesta- 
tion of beauty which is the secret of life for eveiy one of 
us. The more we see the unity of design in all things 
and realise how all is directed b^ one great purpose, 
the more we shall see the mission of our own individual 
life. The work, the ministries of eveiy jpne of us, 
whether he be thinker or craftsman, poet or designer, 
statesman or priest, all tend to the same great end^ 
and all lead to the same result, the reco|nfti0h o^^^^ 
beauty, of that supreme beauty which resides 
» in the moral character of man, in the pursuit: 
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The same beauty shows itself Iverywhere, pervades 
lives, and,*rousing us, leads to the recognition of 
our due place in this world which God has made, and 
on every part of which He has impressed the marks 
of His handiwork. 
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SPEECH AT THE LUNCHEON GIVEN TO COMMEMORATE 
THE OPENING OF THE NEW TECHNICAL AND ART 
SCHOOLS, LEICESTER, 5TH OCTOBER, 1896, 

There has hitherto been a great break in our system 
of education. Those who are interested in watching 
and directing the careers of the young have felt the 
great difficulty and danger that beset them at the 
time when they leave school and first of all take to 
prjicticaf life. That is the time when their energies 
seem to relax, when the discipline that they have had 
instilled into them begins to grow feeble, when a sense, 
it may be, immature, of independence and liberty 
makes them neglectful of the higher parts of their 
nature. This shows the need for a system of educa- 
tion which shall secure for our citizens as a whole 
a uniform and progressive dgvelc^ment of their 
character. Technical education, I am convinced, 
provides one means of solving the prol)jlem. The 
education given in our elementary schools must be 
considered, I think, as a kind of mental gymnastic, 
fitted to give a capacity of the mind which will enable 
its possessor to turn his attention to anything that 
required of him. If this is so, then it is qiiite -i^^ 
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ous that something must be dftne to enable a* boy, 
^hen he leaves school and goes to work, to carry on 
nis education on a proper basis. To go into a trade, 
whatever it may be, will first of all take the form of 
apprenticeship, and that apprenticeship must be of 
a ^practical nature. That is to say, a boy goes to 
a workshop and is told what he has to do, and some- 
how or other he gets into the habit of doing it. But 
it is perfectly obvious that the process he has to 
perform is to him a purely mechanical process, unless 
it is accompanied by knowledge in the background. 
The object of technical education must always be to 
carry on what has previously been done in the way 
of equipping the mind, so as to enable the mind to 
apply itself to the questions which are actually before 
it. The boy rapidly acquires in the workshop the 
mechanical dexterity for performing certain processes. 
Yet that, of course, is not educational, it is merely tjjfe 
development of a certain amount of mechanical alert- 
ness, which concerns only his physical frame, it does not 
carry any message to his mind. It is only if he is 
educated in the principles of his trade, art or craft, 
if he learns to understand the phenomena which 
surround him, that he becomes a really intelligent 
man. I need not emphasise the fact that only if 
the man is* intelligent, can the workman be really 
adapted tc^do his part. Before you can have a good 
workman, you must have a good man, before you 
can have a capable mechanic, you must have a cap- 
able lad. This therefore is technical education, to 
train the boy in the real principles of his craft, to 
^ explain, to him what is their scientific basis ; this is 
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the pA>per form of edlicatlon, because it is after all the 
education of life. 

All that can be learnt at school is the desirability of 
being curious. The mind can only be taught that 
there are questions which may be asked with advan- 
tage, and it can be supplied with a series of pigeoft- 
holes, into which it can put the answers when it gets 
them. But it has first of all to ask the question, and 
it secondly has to give the answer, and it is no par- 
ticular use teaching people to read and write, fitting 
them with their curiosity and their pigeon-holes, unless 
you go on to show them some reason why they should 
ask questions, and unless you make it possible for 
them not only to ask, but to get the answers. The 
advantage of technical education is, that it can take 
hold of the natural curiosity of the boy at the 
moment when he goes to work. If he has got 
a^lj^hih^ in him at all, he must wish to have the 
processes explained which he sees going on around 
him, he must wish to pursue them beyond their mere 
mechanical exhibition, and to discover the principles 
on which they are founded. He must naturally wish 
to learn something about the machines which he has 
to work, and to enable him to do this is to give hiQi 
the best education he is capable ofi. Because after 
all what we want is the explanation of oifr life, of the 
things which concern us, of that which see and 
that which we do. 

The object of elementary education is to excite a 
curiosity which will not allow the mind to rest satis- 
fied without grasping the causes of the ph^ottitioa 
which it sees around it, and discoverinjg wl^t^itf 
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needs for itself. It is because Achnical education will 
help both to satisfy and to stimulate this curiosity 
that I regard it as of the greatest possible value, and 
nc^ necessarily because it will make better workmen, or 
because it will enable us to compete better in foreign 
iliarkets. Our success in this direction must depend 
on a greater readiness on our part to follow markets, 
and to look out for openings. The opening of the 
market of England on a greater scale is not a thing, 

I think, that is within the power of the mechanic, it 
is in the power of the employers, and it is for them to 
consider how th^ markets can be kept open to English 
goods, and how the intrinsic merits of these goods can 
be maintained. I will* not therefore advocate techni- 
cal education on the ground that the better education 
of the workmen will enable them to do better work. 

I believe that English practical capacity has always 
been great in the past, and remains unimpaired in the 
present, I believe that the average English workman 
can do a better piece of work than anybody else, simply 
because he is an Englishman, and not because he is 
a well-educated man. I cannot feel sure that more and 
improved education will enable him to do a very much 
better piece of work. I do not press technical educa- 
tion on that ground, but I am sure of this that it will 
make him*a happieT and more contented man, and 
against that advantage purely utilitarian gains cannot 
be weighed. To have men working and knowing 
what they are doing, to have them intelligently 
understanding and co-operating with their employers, 
to have them really interested in the processes in 
which they are concerned, that, I think, will give toi 
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the mechanics the p/ospect of a happy and a con- 
tented life, and that is what abovd all we wish them 
. ^ 
to enjoy. 

The industrial civilisation in which we live has^ts 
advantages, we are conscious of them. It has also its 
disadvantages, and sometimes, perhaps, we are unduly 
conscious of them. One of these disadvantages cer- 
tainly is, that an industry does not in itself immediately 
add to the beauty or the grace of the neighbourhood in 
which it is domiciled. We see the face of nature being 
gradually changed, and the works of man on every side 
shutting out the works of nature. We see in all the 
surroundings of our life the distinct loss of the element 
of beauty ; that which, to people more happily situated, 
is an instinct pervading th^ir life, has amongst *those 
of us, who live in the midst of industrial civilisation, to 
be replaced by reflection and to be slowly reintroduced. 
The object of art teaching, the desirability of which 
every one must recognise, is not simply that we may 
have better designs for our wallpapers and linoleums, 
but that we may have a greater sense of beauty 
influencing the life of every one. A foreigner once 
criticised English life by saying, “ Yes, you are pros- 
perous and industrious, but then you are hopelessly 
vulgar”. Of course we should not<^agree with him, 
but I can just see what he means.^ It must {je admitted 
that the lives of men in large multitudes, in the midst 
of industrial surroundings, are cut off from niany forms 
of innocent, healthful and spontaneous enjoyment, 
which are at the command of those wHo are not so 
closely packed together. To bring back ja of 
beauty, to maintain a conception of thc^ gra^i^j^nd v 
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dignity attaching ^to life^ thes! are objects wl^ich he 
who wishes well to his country will ever have before 
him. These are the objects which are dear to you, 
and which have led to the erection of the beautiful 
building which we have opened to-day, where the best 
knowledge you possess and the finest feelings of which 
you are masters are placed at the disposal of every 
member of this community. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE SCHOOLBOY. 

SPEECH AT THE WYGGESTON BOYS* SCHOOL, 

• LEICESTER, 27TH JULY, 1892. 

Leicester is to be congratulated on possessing an 
institution which I hope you already feel to be, and 
in time will feel still more to be, the key to the real 
prosperity of your town. I trust that Leicester will 
always be proud of its school, and will regard it as the 
exponent and seed plot of that spirit of local patriot- 
ism on which the life of the community must be 
founded. 

For my part I much prefer a day-school properly 
supplied with educational machinery, with a good 
play-ground and a good tone amongst its boys to one 
of our great public schools, where, at a critical period 
of their lives, boys are herded together in squadrons 
in huge barracks. Wherever it is possible it seems 
to me that that is the best method of education which 
allows boys to remain at home with thSir parents, 
under the care of their mothers, and, even ii]^.the busy 
life of a town, objects of interest and attention to their 
fathers, living in constant intercourse with their sisters, 
feeling the claims of home life, realising that they 
form part of the great civic community, and that they 
^ are called upon in some degree, to take an interest^Jn 
its efforts and to sympathise with its 
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Such a method of education is, in my opinion, prefer- 
able to one in which boys are taken away from their 
home and its associations, and simply left “to find 
their own level,” as it is called. I would much rather 
that boys did not find their own level too soon. Life^ 
will make them do that soon enough. I do not want 
them to be made men of too soon, I would rather they 
remained boys as long as possible, full of the simplicity 
and straightforwardness which are their characteristics. 
Let them retain these as long as they can, the stress^ 
of life will do its best to rob them of them. 

On turning to the subject of education, I feel in- 
clined to say that I believe that only now- are we 
getting to the beginning of a really wise and sagacious 
system of education, that is, such a system as can 
be applied to the needs and requirements of the great 
population of the present day. The current remark 
made about education, that it should contain some- 
thing about everything and everything about some- 
thing, is one of those prescriptions which one would 
expect a physician to give gratis, because he knew it 
would be impracticable to get it made up. The 
question really resolves itself into this : Which is the 
alternative with which we are to begin? It seems 
to me that the^ouijjdest principle of education is to 
begin as ikr as possible with everything about some- 
thing. a that is done there is then a chance of a boy 
learning something about everything ; while if we begin 
at the other end there is no chance at all. The results 
of teaching only remain if they are logical and intelli- 
gible. The mind will only learn when cause is shown 
why it should learn ; and a child can only be carried 
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througk a process when its necessity has been made 
clear. It is impossible that anybody can be taught 
by being merely primed with information, when the 
use of the information is not obvious. But if one 
i^ubject is taught thoroughly it is possible for the 
pupil to grow into the understanding of method.' The 
advantage of this will be seen at once. We want a 
child to be trained so as to be not in one way only, 
but in every possible way, a useful member of society, 
^he quality most useful and most valuable to society 
is the faculty of forming a right judgment ; and this 
faculty can only be developed by the discipline which 
comes from methodical study. 

I do not think that any one subject, is better 
adapted for education in itself than the study of 
Latin and Greek. For a few pounds a boy can set 
himself up with a classical library sufficient to enable 
him to learn these languages and to last him for his 
life. It is not the same with any other subject of 
study. The study of a science, for instance, requires 
a laboratory and many expensive instruments. This 
is one decided point in favour of classical studies. 
They are entirely at any one’s command, and they 
lead at once into those fields where the human mind 
can be best trained. Yet I knov; that, particularly in 
suct^ town as Leicester, there is sure to be a demand 


^An interesting illustration of this view is found in tH&life of Sir 
James Paget which has lately appeared. He writes : ** As I look back 
I am amused in thinking that of the mere knowledge gained in the 
study (the knowledge of the appearances and names and hotknical ^ 
arrangement of plants) none had in my after life any measure of what 
^s called practical utility. The knowledge was useless : the ^stipllhe 
of acquiring it was beyond all price.” — (L. C., iQpa.) ’ ■ ’ 
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for a kind of training which will be more immediately 
useful. But V the utility of education can never be 
immediately apparent. Into whatever line of life a 
man goes, he must begin with apprenticeship. No 
educational training can be adapted to fit a boy im- 
mediately for any particular business or calling. We 
must first try to make him a man, and then we can 
make him into a man of business. The great test of 
education, after all, the only time when we can really 
take account of the results of a boy’s education is^ 
when we consider what he is at the age of twenty-five. 
The results of examinations will not tell us the real 
value of his education. No other examination can 
be trusted than the practical examination of life, and 
the practical verdict which at the age of twenty-five, 
but not before, life pronounces upon every one. 
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THE TEST OF EDUCATION. 

SPEECH AT THE PRIZE GIVING OF MAGDALEN SCHOOL, 
BRACKLEY, 1895. 

I WISH to-day more particularly to speak to the boys, 
believing that they after all are the most important 
element in this gathering. It is impossible on such 
an occasion as the present not to divide the boys into 
two classes. These classes, indeed, are suggested by 
the occasion itself. There are those who have got 
prizes and those who have not ; and, if we are inclined 
to moralise, we shall find that this difference runs 
through the whole of life. There are some men who 
get prizes and some who do not, and as we look on, I 
daresay we feel that those who get prizes are not much 
better than those who do not. Success after all we 
feel is a thing by itself, not to be measured by other 
things, and not always corresponding with the facts 
of the inner life. I mean to say thatfwe may respect 
exajminations and highly appreciate their results — we 
do so — but examinations are not infallible, gfid their 
results do not always agree with the actual facts of 
life. It is not after all always the man who gets the 
most first classes, who does in the long run the best 
work in the world. Besides the training at school 
^nd at the university, there is behind boi^ 
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greater schoolmaster, life itself. The school ^>f life 
is the school *for which, you have to be fitted, and 
your chief teacher will be the actual experience which 
you undergo. That education then will be the best 
which aims at preparing a boy not for examinations, 
\}ut for life. Examinations do not always test the 
qualities which will tell in life itself ; for examinations 
after all only test what a certain number of boys know 
on a certain day after a certain preparation, and we 
must therefore take their results for what they are 
worth. I would like to tell those of you who have 
not got prizes, that besides the report of the examiner 
there is another report, and that is the report upon 
yourselves which can be only given by yourselves, 
and I think it is worth while to make up your minds 
when you go home that you will consult that little 
monitor within, and try and examine yourselves about 
the use you have made of the opportunities afforded 
you at school for fitting yourselves for the great life 
that lies before you. It is not the position in which 
you stand with reference to one another which is im- 
portant, but it is the progress which you feel you 
have made in the past, and the genuine desire you 
have to make more in the future. If a boy will only 
acquire a capUcity^ for progressing, something will 
come out of him in the long run. 

Yomihead master has said that boys hate knowledge, 
but I do not suppose that when he says that about boys 
he means that in this respect they differ from iHten. 
It is the great characteristic of the Englishman, that 
he loathes ideas, and detests knowledge for its own 
Biike, values it for its practical usefulness? 
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The E^igUshman is much more given to doing than 
he is to knowing, and if he knew more 1 do not think 
he would do as much. Therefore I shall not sing a 
paean in favour of education because I believe it will 
make you more outwardly successful, for I do not 
think it will. I do not think that if we take technicaf 
education to every cottage, we shall increase English 
trade in the least. English trade depends upon the 
capacity of the men at the bottom. Many will not 
agree with me. I do not wish them to agree. I only 
tell you my opinions because I think they are just 
worth considering. Between knowing and doing there 
is not so great a connexion as is supposed. But for 
that very reason, I am always anxious that we should 
not either underestimate or overestimate what is done 
by education. Really education will not make a boy 
succeed much better in the world. Most of the pen 
who have succeeded in the past have been men who 
were not educated, but the men who taught them- 
selves. What education will do for you is to put you 
in the way of learning for yourselves such things as 
you want to know. I want to impress upon you that 
the motive power for everything must come from 
within. A master is apt to be mainly interested in 
turning out boys who shall be able te pass the right 
examination at the right moment. This is the danger 
which has almost swamped elementary educsy^n and 
which threatens all education. The remarks in your 
re{N>rt which impressed me most were those final wprda 
of the examiner, when he said that he had pleasure in 
being able to testify that the school was full of 
promise and work. It is the life in the schboi^^rk-. 
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which is after all the great test of its goodness. It is 
essential that the boys should be on the alert, that 
they should be ready to be interested, that they should 
have mental freshness. I regard these qualities in 
the minds of the boys as really the most important 
qualities which any education can produce. If boys 
could learn at school all about everything, that would 
only leave them dull persons. The object of their 
education at school is to give boys mental alert- 
ness and an eternal curiosity, and its real test is 
whether it leaves them always saying to themselves. 
Why ? I do not know whether you have ever thought 
about it, but all the great discoveries of the world 
have come because some one has asked that question. 
The records of industry show nothing more clearly 
than that all real mental skill depends on asking 
questions. The answer is sure to follow. The real 
mental capacity is not displayed by the man who 
answers the question, but by the man who asks it. 
Discontent arises when men want to get something 
which they have not, and discontent is only after all 
the power of asking questions, of being intellectually on 
the alert, of going about the world with our eyes open. 
If your education, though it may go but a little way, 
has that result «upon your minds it will assuredly be 
most productive. The real success in life is the 
succes^that makes for happiness, because that is 
what all men desire, and the power to spend our 
leisure time to advantage will do much to make our 
“lives happy. The real joy of life is to feel that we 
aiNs' learning to take a broader view of things, that we 
into a bigger world, that we are not 
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mere ^cho of the people about us. We must think for 
ourselves, ask ourselves questions, and set ourselves 
to discover the answers. Thus we shall gain such joy 
and pleasure as is supplied in scarcely any other way. 

If England is to continue to exist and to go forward, 
it must be because its individual citizens develop more 
and more the power of forming a right judgment ; and 
that power depends on the capacity for seeing into 
what is essential with regard to any question that 
comes before us. It helps us to come not only to a 
plausible conclusion but to a true one, and the develop- 
ment of this great quality comes in proportion as we 
acquire the mental habit of looking at things as they 
really are and laying hold of their essential points. 

To-day is St. James’s Day, and we must all have 
thought of the appropriateness of the lesson in the 
Church’s service to the occasion which brings us to- ' 
gether. It speaks of the mother of Zebedee’s children, 
and tells us of her ambitions and aspirations for her 
sons. I expect there are many persons present saying 
of the boys in whom they are interested, "May he 
succeed,” " May he prosper,” " May his life be fruitful 
Our thoughts must run in those directions as we look 
at our boys, standing in all their youthful resolute- 
ness, with unclouded eyes looking to the future, but I 
would remind you that it is not success tffat makes 
the man, but his power of enduring for righteigL'sness’ 
sake. I can desire nothing better for you boys than 
that you should try to cultivate within yourselves that 
clearness of vision, which can penetrate through the 
difficulties of life, and carry the soul into that region 
trhere discontent is unknown. May this be the result 
^of your training at Magdalen College Schopl. 2 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

FROM A SPEECH AT THE PRIZE GIVING OF THE PHILO- 
LOGICAL SCHOOL, MARYLEBONE ROAD, 8th MAY, 
1898. 

The qualities that make for success stand entirely by 
themselves. I cannot say what is necessary to success 
in life. Sometimes things are required which are re- 
pugnant to one’s better nature ; and I, for one, do not 
feel interested in how people get on. I cannot tell you 
Tiow to get on nor even advise you to do so. I do not 
even think that education helps people to get on. I am 
sure that you will not get on without a certain amount 
of industry; but I cannot tell you what kind of educa- 
tion will ensure success. The education you get at 
school will not qualify you for it. You come to school 
to learn, not how to get on in life afterwards, but how 
to spend the leisure moments when you are not 
occupied in trying to get on. When you leave school 
and go into some business or trade you .are set to your 
work^mcl have to do it ; you pick up the way of doing 
it by your own powers of observation. Ydu cannot be 
taught at school any patent method of doing whatever 
your work may be after you leave school. Your train- 
ing at i^hool if it is of any good should be a training of 
ypVLr qualities. There can be no more useless notion* 
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of education than that a boy should be taught at school 
what will be useful for him when he leaves. All know- 
ledge is useful, and every proper system of training 
adapted to the mind of the boy will certainly have for 
its object the development of his qualities. Remember 
there is room for something else in life besides “getting 
on When a boy or man is not engaged in “ getting 
on ” what is he doing ? The answer may be “ getting 
into mischief” if he has nothing that interests him to 
occupy his thoughts and energies. Worse ttisxi idle 
hands are idle heads which have no ideas in them. 
There are many business men who make much money 
during the day and waste it at night, and this is the 
class of men that society does not wish to encourage. 
The great object you should set before yourselves is 
to acquire some interest that may go with you through 
life, to get some hobby of your own, something thaf^ 
will ^enable you to go on reading books about some 
definite subject. It is a great thing for boys to leave 
school with an interest which will enable them to 
spend their leisure time well and usefully. There is 
no worse bondage than that of not knowing what to 
do with your spare moments, and no worse bondage 
than “the book on the table”. On the table in the 
drawing-room there are books Jo bt found, perhaps 
from a circulating library, without any adequate reason 
for their being there ; and when it is asked mfcjr thiey 
are read, tKe answer is that everyone is reading thbm. 
People ought never to read a book without havihg A; 
motive for reading it, a reason for reading that ; par* 
ticular book rather than any other book. Spend ypur 
^ time at school in getting some interest of >rbut,own. 
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a real interest in some branch of knowledge so that you 
can pursue that subject for yourselves and by your- 
selves. The object of your education is not that you 
should have so much stock-in-trade on your counter 
for ever, but that you should learn how to teach your- 
Selves. You should leave school, not with a resolution 
that now you have passed your last examination you 
will never read another serious book, but with a desire 
to pursue and extend your studies and increase your 
interests, and thus make your lives nobler, better and 
happier. 
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XIV. 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

ADDRESS GIVEN AT LONDON HOUSE, iith JULY, 1898, 
TO THOSE INTERESTED IN THE PROMOTION OF 
ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

We have no doubt about the very great need that 
exists for improving secondary education. I only 
wish that this necessity was felt more widely amongst 
the public at large. Every one talks respectfully 
about education just as they talk respectfully about 
virtue; but virtue is not habitually practised, and 
education is not by any means generally beloved, 
and although the necessity of talking about educa- 
tion is universally recognised yet the. number of 
people who really are interested in it for its own sake 
is extremely small. It is specially melancholy too 
that, when we discuss our educational problems, the 
voice that is most habitually sUei^ about them is 
the voice of the parents. We are told 6y superior 
persons— and of course we are all superioi^ersons 
upon this point — what children ought to be taught 
and how they ought to be taught, but those who are 
most keenly interested in the children themselves 
pronounce no strong opinion upon the matter/ It is 
enough for them to know that there are experts,;and 
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to accept the work and opinion of those expertsf^Dut 
the possibility that they themselves might initiate 
educational reforms, and display an active interest in 
what their children are taught and how they are 
taught it, does not seem to have entered sufficiently 
into the minds of English parents. I am not speak- 
ing only of the poorer glasses, I am speaking of all 
classes. We send our boys to public schools and 
we wash our hands of them, and what they are taught 
when they get there we do not know and do not care. 

It is the same with regard to children at secondary 
schools and at elementary schools. As a nation and 
as a public we know nothing about education and we 
care nothing. We do not leave it so thoroughly and 
completely in the hands of Governmental experts 
that they are able to organise it as they like; that 
would not be in accordance with our traditions. But 
we do not on the other hand form an effective public 
opinion pn the matter which would make progress 
possible. The consequence is that education is left 
in England in the hands of a class of people who are 
not very popular — I think because they are called by 
such an offensive name — I mean the “educationalists”. 
It is popularly supposed that when a man can be 
nothing else, he^ becomes an educationalist. I for 
one am faf from wisliing to speak disrespectfully of 
fltose 41^0 are called educationalists in these days. As 
a matter of fact all our educational progress in Eng- 
land has been brought about by the steady pressure 
and labour of a few persons genuinely interested in 
the matter from the point of view of the public welfare. 
For instance, nobody has worked harder, nobody hasi 
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more for education than Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
But for a long time he was a voice crying in the 
wilderness, and even now it cannot be said that his 
conclusions have profoundly affected the public mind 
or that his efforts have by any means produced th^ 
results at which he aimed. Still we have to face tHe 
pressing need for educational progress, still we are 
constantly discussing it, and it must be confessed that 
to a popular audience it is not an interesting subject, 
and that the mass of people talk about it with an 
appearance of profundity, but with lukewarmness in 
their hearts. 

The general idea is that of course education is a 
good thing, and that of course it must be supplied ; 
but it is looked upon, shall I say, ,yery much as the 
same sort of thing as gas or water. It is somebody’s 
business to lay it on in a proper way, and at the right 
time an attachment of the pipe to the mind of th^ 
individual child should be made as easily and ex- 
peditiously as possible; after that the sooner the 
pipe can be detached, and the child left to go about 
its real business in the world, the better for it. I do 
not think I am exaggerating when I put this before 
you as the general attitude of the mind of the English 
people towards the question of education. Well you 
know it is npt popular to say this kind of «thing ; yet 
we have to confess the fact tha’t educational 
must be made by the efforts of a fewj very little ri^ 
cognised, very slightly acknowledged and very scantily 
backed up. There is no other possible way w ^ 

, educational progress in the past has been made in . 
tffitst instance in thisjway. 
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Now what is the body which has to do these tasks 
which are not immediately popular, which do not 
receive recognition, which are not much talked of 
in the newspapers, and which on the whole people 
■,^ink ought to be done by somebody, but consider 
no concern of their own? There can be no doubt 
about it that the body which has to do this kind of work 
for the community is the Church. It is the highest 
glory of the Church of Christ that she does the neces- 
sary drudgery for the world, asking for no reward, not 
even for any recognition, but does it because she has 
a prevailing motive which weighs with her in all her 
activities. She does it unostentatiously, she does it 
quietly, she does it little by little, here and there as 
she finds means for doing it. There is no movement 
in educational matters which is more popular and 
more conspicuous than the movement for women’s 
education. Yet in the various things that have been 
said about it, I have never seen it stated that, as a 
matter of fact, it was the Church which first of all 
took in hand the improvement of women’s education, 
in her training colleges for elementary-school teachers. 
The first real stimulus to the improvement of women’s 
education was undoubtedly wrought by these training 
colleges and by the iijipulse which they created. 

If educafion is to be improved, it must be improved 
1 ^ thR^eater capacity of the teachers. I have said 
that the public is as a rule indifferent in the matter; 
vdth regard to secondary schools they are markedly 
indiidieteiit; The reasons which weigh with parents 
for, '^ding their children, particularly their girls, to 
. tg another, are so obscure that 
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I think no statistics could possibly elucidate them. 
Why a girl is sent to one school more than to 
another; what the parent knows about the educa- 
tional methods in the school which he has chosen ; with 
what object he has sent his girl to school at all ; thes^ 
are points upon which I am absolutely in the dark. 
My observations have not enabled me to form any 
definite theory upon the subject. It is quite clear 
then that secondary education will not be improved 
in the way in which most things are improved in this 
world, by the pressure of competition intelligently 
applied. 1 mean to say that a parent as a rule does 
not know really enough about a school, and does not 
care to inform himself sufficiently about the goodness 
of a school in all its details, to know why he sends his 
child to one school more than to another. The im- 
provement of the schools therefore can only come 
through the increasing improvement of the teachers. 
The duty is thrown upon the teachers to raise the 
level of education ; it is thrown upon them to train 
a new generation, who shall really be more interested 
in this matter, and shall understand more about it 
and its bearings than other generations that have 
gone before them. If this is true, all that we can do 
is to go on steadily improving^^ the® teachers, giving 
them a higher ideal of what they are doing, and 
remembering that the ideal which inspires tb^ov^ 
work will sink into the minds of those whom they 
teach, and become, we hope, an animating force in 
the generation which is to come after us. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. 

ADDRESS GIVEN TO THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 
26 th OCTOBER, 1899. 

There are some people who say that education is 
the dullest of all subjects, and that everything has 
been said about it that can be said. I do not think it 
is at all a dull subject except, perhaps, to those who 
are the objects of it. I believe that they at the be- 
ginning almost universally vote it to be dull. Perhaps 
I may take that observed fact as the starting-point of 
my remarks. What is it that you as teachers have to 
do ? I believe teachers very often think they can do 
more than they really can ; in this, perhaps, they are 
not unlike any other class of the community, but they 
do tend to have that impression. No doubt it is forced 
upon them, not so much from their own conviction as 
from outside opinion, for I believe they are quite as 
modest as other^eogle. I mean to say that a parent 
frequently is willing to hand over his child to a teacher 
to 3TJ^*^*'hatever he likes with him ; and he is certainly 
very ready to put down any defects, either physical 
dr mental that the child afterwards shows, at the 
teacher’s door and say : “ My child might have turned 
out very different if you had dealt with him in some 
other way ”. Thus, teachers have impressed upon them* 
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from the outside the importance of what they are 
doing, and the result is that they are naturally inclined 
to think that they can do very much more than is 
really possible. 

If I venture to talk about teaching, it is because 
I have spent a great part of my life in teaching. 

I know from my own experience that we only begin 
to be of use as teachers when we discover how very 
little it is that we can do. What is it that a teacher 
can do ? He cannot by any means get knowledge into 
a pupil’s head unless the pupil is willing to take it in 
himself ; that is to say, all that the teacher can do is 
to show cause why the pupil should learn. The sole 
secret of the art of teaching is to manage somehow or 
other, by all the means in your power, to persuade and 
exhort those with whom you are dealing, to learn. 
But the learning must be their part and not yours, 
and you cannot make it easier to them by any 
methods, mechanical or other. 

Things which are learnt are valuable just in pro- 
portion to the amount of trouble which it has cost 
to learn them, and if you suppose you can make 
learning easy to any one, you make a mistake. Learn- 
ing must always be a difficult process, and one that is 
utterly repugnant to the natural pianV You therefore, 
as teachers, have to grapple with the natural man 
showing, kindly and gently, good cause why he^iibiild 
cease to be so very natural, and should become some- 
times just a little spiritual. You have to take a child 
kindly the hand, and say : ” Let me introduce you 
to Dame Knowledge: she is an old lady of 
appearance, but, when you come to ktiow 
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will find she is not such a bad sort On the mode 
by which you effect that introduction depends really 
all the subsequent development of the child. What 
you can do seems but little, yet it means very much, 
« and, because it is so little, it is so exceedingly important 
that it should be done rightly. 

These remarks are suggested to me because •! was 
reading the other day a very old-fashioned book called 
St. Augustinus Confessions, and I was struck by the 
account which he there gives of his own childhood, in 
which he uses these very striking words : “We loved 
play,” he says, “ and for this we were punished by 
those who were doing the same thing ; but the follies 
of our elders are called business, whereas the business 
of children is punished by grown-up men ”. There is 
no doubt that the follies of elders are called business, 
that is quite obvious. We see people looking most 
absorbed, and if we ask them what they are doing 
they say “ business ” ; yet we know that half at least 
of what they are doing must be folly. Do not suppose 
that a child’s eyes are not just as clear as yours ; a 
child looks at you, who are engaged in teaching him, 
and tests you, not by what you say, but by what you 
are ; and a child is quite ready to think that gprown- 
up people call fheir^own follies business, whilst they 
take upon themselves to chastise children for attend- 
their business, the business of play. It cannot 
be otherwise. The first thing that a young child has 
to do is to grow ; that is his chief occupation, and the 
wa)r in which a child physically develops is by means 
; pf play. : We call play all that is concerned with 
, phygidal develppment That must always be thS 
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main occupation of a child, and all your modes of 
teaching must be subordinate to that fact which must 
ever be kept before your mind. Then you have to 
watch your time, and consider how best you can arouse 
interest in the child, because you will never succeed^ 
in teaching him unless you show good cause why he 
should learn, that is to say unless you attract and 
kindle his interest. 

Of course in teaching there are many degrees, and 
let me tell you that the highest degree of teaching is 
very much the easiest. It is easy for a college tutor 
to give a lecture to a picked lot of men who desire to 
leam ; they are there because they want to learn ; 
they want to adapt themselves to him ; he is master 
of the situation. But the lower we go in teaching, 
the greater are the demands made upon the teacher ; 
that is to say, the younger the children are, who are 
being taught, the harder is the work of the teacher. 
It is not knowledge that goes to make the teacher, 
though I need not say that knowledge must not be 
neglected, but sympathy with the nature and the life 
of those whom he is engaged in teaching. Unless you 
preserve that sympathy keen and living, and unless 
you keep your mind fresh, you cannot teach properly. 
Although of course as life go^ on with you, the 
number of generations of those of the sam% age whq^ 
pass through your hands tends to become appatKrl^ 
yet still remember this, that to each pupil who comes 
to your class the whole thing is new and fresh, and, 
if you are to cope with that pupil, your mind must 
be fresh and vigorous also. 

^ No knowledge of method, no stereotyped mocles 6f 
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education will enable you to go on doing your busi- 
ness as it ought to be done, if you simply apply 
moulds of the same shape and size to the minds of 
those young children who come under your care, 
^very child is really different from every other child ; 
you are constantly dealing with a human life, which 
has its own thoughts and its own interests, which is 
ready to welcome you if you can speak a language 
that it can understand, but will not listen to you, 
however wise you are, if you speak in a far-off and 
remote manner, which does not carry conviction to its 
mind. 

Each child must be interested afresh, and made to 
see that knowledge is desirable and valuable. You 
must be constantly ready to use any means by wj^ich 
you can awaken your pupils' curiosity, always ready 
to observe the set of their minds and the tendency 
of their thoughts, constantly log^king out for some 
new way of putting things so that they may be more 
readily acceptable. A good deal of knowledge is 
necessarily required for the simplest and most rudi- 
mentary teaching. For unless you know a good deal 
about things, you cannot put them into various 
shapes. A stupid person learns one formula and 
goes on repeating it ^ But it is death and destruction 
to a teachSr if he can only say what he has to say in 
^rB^ay. The very essence of a good teacher is that 
he should know so much, and know it so readily and 
clearly that he can answer any fair and honest ques- 
tion that is asked about the matter he is teaching, and 
answer it in the language, and according to the way 
of thinking of the person who is asking him. You* 
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must be ready to say the same thing in an endless 
variety of ways, and remember, when you start with . 
a class of twenty, for instance, what the material is 
with which you have to start ; twenty idle and inat- 
tentive children, who do not want to learn and wh0i^ 
regard you as their natural enemy. That is the 
normal condition of childhood. We do not want it 
to be otherwise. Do not say it comes from human 
perversity, for it does not. It is natural, and so far 
as it is natural it is also right, for after all, the younger 
the child is, the more need to show cause why he 
should not be kicking his heels in the field instead of 
listening to you. It is an outrage on the child that 
he should be deprived of his liberty, and you have to 
mi|^e good that outrage, you have to show that there 
is a reason and a good and sufficient reason for it, 
and that the time spent with you can be just as agree- 
able (if only the child will submit to a few regulations) 
as the time spent in kicking his heels in the 'field. 
Until you have got that notion into the child’s head, 
until you have settled that problem, you h&ve not 
begun your real educational career. 

The importance of a great deal of your teaching 
must lie beyond the power of any human recognition 
at all ; %n inspector cannot finc^it oht, nobody can ; it 
must remain a secret between the children an d you. 
You got an idea into that child’s head ; he unddfCpod 
what you meant when you were talking to hiin> but 
he cannot produce it to anybody else in the fohh.pf 
an answer to anybody’s question. He will t 
what he is thinking about, but he caniiot tell 
elj^, and it is not desirable that he; 
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the idea that you have given him will have to take 
root for some time before it can be expressed in any 
very definite terms at all. You know how desirable 
it is that we should express our thoughts. It is, 
•perhaps, even more valuable that we should first of all 
form our thoughts, and it is possible that in teaching 
we may come to give so much attention to the pro- 
cess of expressing our thoughts that we may forget 
entirely what is more important, the mode by which 
thoughts are formed. If you can teach a child to 
think, you have done for him the greatest thing you 
can do ; if you have induced him to think for himself, 
then you have begun an education which will go on 
through the whole of that child’s life. It is a power 
that will not count for much in examinations, and 
no record will be made of it by the inspector ; but it 
will be a lifelong consolation that will grow with his 
growth, it will form the most important part of his 
life, and it will dominate his character and make him 
what he ultimately becomes. 
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THE ART OF TEACHING. 

ADDRESS TO THE GUILD OF ST. EDMUND’S, SION 
COLLEGE, 13TH OCTOBER, 1898. 

The choice of a subject on an occasion like this is 
exceedingly difficult, but it has occurred to me that I 
might address you to-night speaking as a teacher 
myself on the subject of teaching. I was engaged in 
teaching for many years, and am, therefore, person- 
ally interested in the methods and problems of the 
teacher’s craft. Much has been said on this subject, 
but I think there remains much to say, and I should 
like to make a few remarks on some points of the 
teacher’s work, founded not on reading, for I never 
read an educational treatise in my life, but on my 
own observation. 

. I began absolutely and entirely ignorant of the art 
of teaching ; all I learnt about it was at the expense 
of thos#^whom I taught. Fortjinathly you have not 
had that experience. As regards teac^iing itself 
however, I believe it to be an incommunicabl^"art, 
a gift which may best be defined as the power of 
showing others some reason why they should learn; 

I think that this definition is most necessary, because 
it IS supposed by some persons that method^ can 
devised by which everybody can be ineyita^; taugl® 
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something. I grant you that certain processes can be 
gone through, and then certain results will be arrived 
at, showing that people have been taught, but the 
results will be mechanical. The best teacher should 
-be satisfied with being able to say : “ I do not think 
I have taught anybody anything, but I have given 
my pupils reasons why they should teach themselves 
It is the mental process within, which makes any one 
learn, and it must be an individual process. We can 
only get others to learn by an appeal to their highest 
part, their reason, and by showing them good cause 
why they should betake themselves to learning. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Teaching is really 
a process of introduction ; each individual child has 
to be introduced to knowledge. Now if a hostess 
introduce two complete strangers to one another by 
merely saying : “ Miss Smith, let me introduce Mr. 
Blank,” the result will probably be complete silence. 
But a good hostess will tell each guest something of 
the other, and so bring them en rapport^ that she 
leaves them with a possibility of their entering into 
a conversation which will be of advantage to both. 
That is just what the good teacher does ; he brings 
knowledge and his pupil into a vital relationship ; and 
the object of teaching Js to establish that relationship 
on an intefligible basis. This can only be done, in 
the^^se of the pupil, by appealing to two qualities 
which are at the bottom of all knowledge, curiosity 
and observation. They are bom with us, every child 
naturally develops them, and it is the duty of the 
teacher to direct them to proper ends. The chtt, 
soon as it can crawl, fingers every olyect in the 
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room, and tests it by the rudimentary process of 
putting it to its mouth. The same child later on, 
gazes about, and wants to ascertain the relationship 
to itself of ever3^ing it sees. Teaching answers 
these questions, keeps the curiosity alive, and brings • 
the child into vital relationship with the real world 
in which its lot is cast. Much teaching fails because 
it does not appreciate this end, because it supposes 
that one child is just the same as another, because 
it does not try to establish a definite relationship 
between the child’s mind and the world by which 
it is surrounded. 

The first thing a teacher has to learn is*Siow to 
secure discipline. What is discipline? It consists 
in establishing conditions which will secure attention. 
Discipline may have other advantages for the child, 
but this one is the most important from the teacher’s 
point of view. Then comes method, which is the 
result of past experience in attracting and developing 
the child’s attention. It will appeal to the child’s 
curiosity and arouse his own power of observation. 
The acceptance of knowledge is an internal process, 
which no external process can achieve. All that we 
can do is to bring knowledge as near as may be, and 
direct the child’s attention to tl^ object which we wi^ 
it to assimilate. *' 

My second point is that you must show theit!fiild 
cause why it should learn. The simile' dT 
medicine is a very old one; wrapping up pilis Whj^^^ 
lll^nasty in something which is pleasant t6'jibe |iii^, 
BRs not a veiygood metaphor, becau^ l^i^le^ 
ought not to be' thought nasty in itseif»;.'g>fc^ ^i:Iil ii^i^ 
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the child as a necessary evil. Even the mechanical 
process of learning reading and writing may be made 
interesting to a child, because of the hopes inspired as 
to what he will gain by mastering these processes. 
Only on thi^ basis can the appeal be made, if mechani- 
cal work is to be performed in any reasonable manner. 

Next I come to the subjects which are to be taught. 
Subjects should be chosen so that their direct practical 
utility is obvious to the mind of any one who is re- 
quired to learn them ; they ought to be put before 
the child as an explanation of the life that surrounds 
him. You cannot get a child to learn merely from 
prudenGal considerations ; a child is much more ideal- 
istic than a grown-up person and readily responds to 
an ideal impulse. You cannot attract him by the 
hope of making money in the future. He wants 
to learn what the world really is, to make his sur- 
roundings intelligible. Upon your capacity for putting 
to the child the appeal to learn on a basis which 
attracts his attention, his response will inevitably 
depend. Past experience shows you, that those who 
wish to teach and arouse attention, must say some- 
thing unexpected. We can only teach by bringing 
home ideas, and they must never take the form of 
the commonplace* As to the possible contents of 
teaching I Have somewhat revolutionary ideas. After 
writing and arithmetic, I would have no 
definite subjects taught at all, but instead, things in 
general. I can conceive a method of education in 
:W]^h reading books should be drawn up suited tb the 
i^^undings of the child to whom they were to ne 
have a large collection approved by 
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the School Boards and then' the local managers could 
choose those most adapted to their particular schools. 
They ought to explain the processes of industry carried 
on in the neighbourhood. I would not teach history 
by beginning with the Witenagemot and going on to 
the Norman Conquest, but I would draw a child’s 
attention to the consideration of constitutional history 
by some such question as this : “ If a man gets drunk 
and disorderly what happens ? ” “ He is taken up.” 

“ By whom ? ” “ The policeman,” and so on ; and 

from this I would proceed to explain the functions of 
the police. 

It is not, I think, true that you can teach children 
pictorially. They like to have things explained ; 
and it is not mere outside facts, such as stories about 
a king of England who died from eating too many 
eels, that interest them most. It is constitutional 
history rather which appeals to them if only you 
begin at the right end. The child wants to know 
about policemen and the things he notices in his 
everyday life. In all teaching you must begin by 
showing cause why the child should attend to that 
particular subject ; if not, you will not get him to 
attend. Nor will you succeed in this by teaching 
definite subjects, such as geogr jphy^ the most abstract 
and barren of all, useful only on the supposition that 
everybody is going to be a clerk in an office, “and 
must know where Hong Kong is and how to spell it. 
That is not a vital |ruth which influences the lives of 
ixiany of us ; but a knowledge, for instance, of why^the 
sun rises, of what London is, how it came to and 
so on, is really useful. w 
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The intelligent man is the man who is continu- 
ally asking himself questions, and the discoverer is 
not ‘ the man who finds out the answers. Most 
of us if asked a question can find out the answer in 
three days ; the greatness of a discoverer depends 
not on finding the answer, which is obvious, but on 
asking the question in the first place. We need to 
keep alive the capacity for asking questions, putting 
conundrums, and then setting the intelligence to find 
the answer. Of course knowledge must be split up 
into definite fields. At public schools classics and 
mathematics only used to be taught, and then a boy 
was launched into things in general in Oxford. Now 
we have changed all that ; the public school teaches 
him as many things as possible, and he specialises at 
the university. That must be so. It is the process 
by which knowledge is created ; but we cannot do 
that with a child. He ought not to know that there 
are subjects at all. The world^to him should be 
one thing. “ Why should I read a whole primer on 
histoiy or geography before I can get an answer to a 
simple question ? ” asks the child. I could never see 
an answer to that question. Why not take the child 
as he is, answer his questions and invent a new sub- 
ject of things in gfeneral, remembering that the three 
things yoif have to clo are to maintain curiosity, to 
stimulate attention and to develop powers of observa- 
tion? 


The obvious danger for every teacher ij^to appeal 
instead of to the intelligence. Re- 
that memory is a power which does not need 
It is the most worthless of 
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our'mental powers, and a true teacher should always 
try and prevent his pupils from relying on it. There 
are two ways of educating the human mind ; one may 
be called the commercial way ; it consists in treating 
the mind as a well-regulated office, full of drawers 
and pigeon-holes, which may be crammed full of 
facts, arranged so that any fact can be produced when 
wanted, a process by which any question can be 
answered in twenty minutes. The other conception 
regards the mind as a sensitised him, constantly taking 
photographs, which it possesses the power of con- 
stantly reproducing when called upon to do so. Now 
we ought to regard each lesson as creating a photo- 
graph, not as sticking a piece of paper into a pigeon- 
hole. But the latter is a way into which the teacher 
readily drops. He thinks because he has imprinted 
facts upon the child's mind that they will stay there 
for ever ; but this is not so. About a fortnight after 
the visit of Her Majesty's Inspector, they will all have 
gone because they were not vital. Moreover room 
must be made for next year's documents in the mental 
pigeon-holes, so that the mechanical process of teach- 
ing is always disappointing in itself. 

Jior will ^ dealing with 

age at which they are 
c 1 dren at the m care. There is a popular illusion 
entrusted to yo\irf.Q^ elementary schools to the 
a out a ladder such a ladder might be possible, 

universities. I Trover three rungs at one school, seveo 

without a break ; and that for 
M t e next, ans^g^jj education, which has to 

^is simple re^'welve, must be begun at the very be- 
■be Stopped at F;' ■ - ' 
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ginning on quite other lines from an education wfiich 
is to be continued longer. I used to be annoyed to 
find that my own children could not do what others 
at their age could at elementary schools. But the 
reason was that their education was arranged so as 
to go on for a long time, and that they were not called 
upon to produce results at any particular moment 
They would not be asked for results till the age of 
twenty- three or twenty-four. You cannot wait for 
your results in this way, because of the periodical 
inspections, and because your pupils only remain with 
you for a short period. Every result must be im- 
mediately available. You cannot allow for reserve 
force or for anything being wasted. In some ways 
this is an advantage, in others a danger and tempta- 
tion. It handicaps you and prevents you from using 
your own originality as you otherwise would, and 
from having trust and confidence in the results which 
will come some day. 

Again, there is the great difficulty which comes 
from the enormous strain imposed upon anybody to 
whom is entrusted the care of the most complicated 
and delicate thing possible, the human soul. To 
dim its brightness in any way, not to see its inherent 
beauties, not to appreciate its capacities, means failure. 
It is difficiiit for you to keep all this before you in the 
course of your daily work, and yet on it your success as 
teachers depends. Unless the bond of sympathy be- 
tween teacher and pupil be established, there is failure 
to get at any but mechanical results. You, know and 
have no doubt felt the charm of the bond which lasts 
long after school-days, and makes you the friend and 
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adviser of many of the children who have been under 
your care. To maintain this relation is difficult, 
especially at the age when children are, I will not say 
uninteresting, but not most responsive. But it is a 
difficulty which must not be put aside, but must be 
faced and conquered by those who aim at the best 
possible results for their teaching. 

The test of a teacher is that each child shall leave 
him with a desire to learn for himself. It is here 
that our educational system breaks down. We have 
many societies for looking after those who have gone 
astray. A criminal is always an object of intense 
interest to numbers of people. But for one who is 
merely a stray child of twelve, people will do nothing 
but give good advice. I dislike the multiplication of 
societies, but if there were any means by which the 
teachers could give information about any child who 
was leaving school to persons interested in helping the 
young ; if there were some one to say to the child : 
“ Now what are you going to do ? Would it not be 
better to learn this, that, or the other ? ” I think more 
would be done to garner the fruits of our educational 
system than in any other way. 
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THE VOCATION OF THE TEACHER. 

FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE ASSOCIATION OF PRINCI- 
PALS AND LECTURERS IN TRAINING COLLEGES, laTH 
JANUARY, 1900. 

One great question with which those before me, the 
teachers of elementary teachers, must be concerned, 
is how to get a fuller and wider recognition of the 
dignity of the teaching profession, and of the im- 
poiPtance of the work which the elementary-school 
teachers are doing, and to discover how they can 
really enlist the practical sympathy of the public on 
behalf of the teachers, to whom the country owes so 
much. Their position always seems to me to be a 
singularly isolated one, and, except in a few cases, 
they are not appreciated as they ought to be 
bjr the community at large. The public ought to 
recc^nise to a greater extent the enormous debt 
of gratitude whicti they owe to the teachers in the 
^lethentaiy schools, and also the importance of the 
work which these teachers are doing. 

The teachers in the training colleges must feel, 
as numbers of young men and women pass 

throi^h their hands, the greatest possible sense of 
res^nslbiliiy as to the future development of the 
this country. It must be confessed 
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that this intelligence would very decidedly bear 
improvement Perhaps a year ago we might have 
denied that statement. In the present day we are 
learning a little humility, atid it is to be hoped that 
this humility will not be allowed to effervesce too 
soon. I hope the nation will see that we must try 
to increase our intelligence from top to bottom. We 
had settled down to a sense of satisfaction in our 
assured achievements ; we had not tried adequately 
to increase them. We had got into idle ways. We 
were like spoilt children, and we ventured to assume 
that the Englishman’s position in the world, so long 
as the world lasted, was secure. We are now obliged 
to reconsider some points in this estimate of ourselves, 
and I hope this consideration will lead us to think 
that our intelligence might be developed and our 
knowledge increased, and that all our faculties would 
be better exercised if they were directed by wisdom. 
Therefore I am strongly of opinion that we ought 
to give more, and not less, attention to education ; 
that we require more wisdom and not less ; that we 
need a stricter training of the mind in future. I sin- 
cerely hope that this truth in some shape or another 
may penetrate into every class of society, and that 
teachers especially will feel their respopsibility in 
regard to it. 

The position of elementary teachers during the 
period of training is an extremely difficult one. 
They are so overwhelmed with the formal and 
mechanical side of their work that it is exceedingly 
difficult for their teachers to keep the mind$ of the 
students vivid and their tempers alert. ; 
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once went through a training-college course, told me 
that three-quarters of the girls at that time in her 
college told her, that they sincerely hoped that they 
might never again open another book. The system 
that produces that kind of result cannot be all that 
could be desired. ’ It belonged to a year which was 
difficult, owing to changes in the Code, and^probably 
did not represent any permanent state of feeling, still 
the remark was made, and the feeling actually existed 
in the minds of the girls. It is sad that a system of 
education should produce such an effect upon the 
mind of anybody. 

The difficulty of any system of education or teach- 
ing is the old difficulty which always arises when we 
try to do, by outside means, something for the student, 
which he can really only do for himself by develop- 
ment from within. There is no body of people who 
require so much as teachers do a sense of vocation 
to carry them through. Without a sense of vocation, 
without carrying every day to the work he has to 
do a sense of its importance, the teacher will never 
succeed , in doing his work well. The teacher must 
sympathise with his pupil ; he must be able to present 
ideas in a variety of forms so as to make them intel- 
ligible to the ca'|)acity of each individual pupil. The 
tesacher’s* business is to do something which it is 
beyond the power of the inspector to ascertain, and 
the elementary teacher will never be happy until he 
can say: “I know how much I am teaching these 
children which no inspector can put his finger upon, 
and in that knowledge I am quite contented and 
by t];f.at knowledge I am ready to stand of fall”, if 
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that spirit can be got into the minds of the teachers^ 
the training colleges will have done their share in 
equipping them for the great responsibilities • and 
difficulties of the honourable but onerous profession 
to which they have been called. 
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XVIII. 

APOLLOS: A MODEL FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

A SERMON PREACHED TO THE NORTHAMPTON RURl- 
DECANAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 25TH JUNE, 1891, 

'* Being fervent in spirit he spake and taught carefully the things 
concerning Jesus ” (Acts xviii. 35). 

The characteristics of Apollos suggest themselves 
as a model for Sunday-school teachers ; for Apollos 
is the first volunteer who is put before us ii^he New 
Testament as an obj’ect for imitation. He “ had been 
instructed in the way of the Lord,” imperfectly, it is 
true, but sufficiently to give him a new view of life 
and its possibilities. Though he had received no 
definite call or commission, he felt it to be his duty 
to make known to others the truths which had done 
so much for himself, and to carry to other souls the 
consolation whiclP his^own soul had received. So he 
spoke whSt he felt simply and forcibly. This is an 
easy thing to say, but, I daresay, you have not found 
it an easy thing to do. All teaching is difficult, the 
simpltSist teaching the most difficult of all. For all 
^ t^chihg Consists in laying one’s own soul by the side 
of another’s «oul, and the souls of children can only 
^ W whose own souls have something 
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of the simplicity of childhbod. Let us consider the 
qualities and the method which characterised the 
volunteer teaching of Apollos. 

(i) He was “fervent in spirit”; that is, his soul 
was fermenting through the presence of the little 
leaven of Divine truth. There was life within his 
soul, the life of the spirit, which showed itself in 
quickness, in motion and in force. There was a new 
power within him changing the old, creating the. new, 
restoring, remaking, rendering his being responsive 
to a higher law; so making him responsive to the 
voice of God and to the needs of his fellow-men ; 
responsive, because he was living, quick, alert, ready. 

“ Fervent in spirit ” ; that is what a Sunday-school 
teacher ought to be above all things. You must go 
to teach others with the cry, “ Come and see what the 
Lord has done for my soul You cannot say more 
than that, and you ought not to say less. You can 
only move others if you show them the movement 
that is going on in yourselves. Words and exhorta- 
tions are worthless unless they come from the heart. 
Behind what is said, the child seeks for the man or 
the woman. Children’s eyes are clear and penetrat- 
ing; they look for what is sincere and real. Fervour 
of spirit, showing itself in q^^ickifess of sympathy, 
alone begets an insight into another soui; and on 
this all true teaching depends. Do not think that you 
will teach any one by the simple truth of the abstract 
propositions which you put before them. You must 
win their confidence and move their hearts, before your 
words will reach their souls. If you recognise this, 
your teaching will become a valuable lessun J^ ypU;^^^^^^^^ 
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selves. Go to* your class expecting that you will 
learn as much as, nay, far more than, you will teach. 
Your own hearts will be moved and quickened by the 
electric current which sympathy creates. You will 
receive a new grasp of ideas, that power of comprehen- 
sion and readiness in expressing your thoughts which 
form the true pleasure of all intercourse, even the most 
familiar and intimate which human life permits. So 
your scholars will become your friends, and you ought 
to regard them as such. It is not enough for you to 
go from comfortable homes to children who come from 
poor cottages, and expect that they will treat you with 
respect because you are their social superior. That 
is not the temper in which one human being, least of 
all a Christian, should approach another. Consider 
your work as a privilege, not as an act of conde- 
scension. Christ, by coming on earth and wearing 
our nature, by submitting to live amongst men from 
whose coarse and low way of looking at things His 
pure nature must have shrunk, Christ, by His human 
love, abolished all sense of condescension. You must 
go to your class humbly and gladly, as an equal to 
equals, expecting always to learn as much as you teach. 

(2) Apollos “taught carefully”. He did not allow 
fervour of spirit to ^ake up for carefulness. You 
must beware of thinking that zeal or good intentions 
are enough, and that, if you possess these qualities, 
you can dispense with careful preparation of the 
lessons which you undertake to teach. No work 
requires more care than that of a Sunday-school 
teacher. It is an entire mistake to think, “ There is 
Phlyipa handful of children, and it is easy to speak* 
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simply to them To speak simply is more difficult 
than to speak learnedly. Simple things are the 
foundation of a building which must be strongly laid ; 
abstruse things are often only the ornaments of the 
top. If we have not prepared what we are going to 
teach, we are confused ; it always requires previous < 
thought to speak clearly. Moreover, besides the 
thing to be said, the person to whom you are going 
to say it must be considered. You ought to go to 
your class not to utter some excellent general truths, 
but to carry a message to children whose individual 
names you know, whose characters you have studied, 
whose growth and progress you are interested in, and 
whose future development is your care. You should 
ask the Lord to give you directness and simplicity 
that you may carry His message, not your own, home 
tp j^eir souls. Do not think that you have done your 
simply by becoming a teacher. It is not worth 
while to be a bad teacher. Recognise the greatness 
of your calling and rise to its responsibilities. Be- 
cause the service is voluntary, it ought to be performed 
with all the greater care. Self-sacrifice is not to be 
measured out by inches. I know that it is a great 
sacrifice to many to give their time, Sunday by 
Sunday, after working hard during the week. I 
know that children are sometimes troublesome ; that 
there is a temptation to find the work tedious, and to 
think that Sundays come round with great rapidity. 
This is sometimes, nay often, the case with everything 
we do in life. But one thing is certain, that all work 
is good and fruitful, just in proportion to thie:‘ i^uble 
which it costs. ■■ 
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(3) Apollos taught the things "concerning Jesus". 
Sometimes Sunday-school teachers rest content with 
teaching Scripture history and do not teach religion. 
You must not only tell the children how Jesus lived 
and died, but you must try to lead them to see how 
vital and important Jesus is to them ; how the things 
which He said and did may pass into their young lives, 
and become the heritage of their nature. You must 
try and get the children to feel the absolute reality of 
the spiritual life, and show them their need for the 
waters of life to flow freely over the barren spots of 
their souls. You must teach the young the real 
difference between those who are Christians and those 
who are not. You must show them that it is possible 
for there to be a difference in the relations in which 
professing Christians stand to Christ. You must try 
and make them feel that Christ is knocking at the 
door of each of their little hearts, and you must realffee 
with reverend awe that it is your work to help the 
little trembling fingers to undo the bolt and lift the 
latch to admit that gracious and majestic Visitant. 
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XIX. 

THE HOPE OF THE TEACHER. 

A SERMON PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL ON 
QTH MAY, 1892, AT THE FESTIVAL SERVICE OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITUTE. 

** That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth ; that 
our daughters may be as corner-stones, polished after the similitude of 
a palace” (Ps. cxliv. 12). 

No one can fail to be struck with the rapidity and 
abruptness of the transitions of thought and feeling 
which often characterise the poetry of the Hebrews. 
Lyric poetry is, of course, concerned with expressing 
•the results of reflection, and we generally expect that 
one thought should develop from another in orderly 
sequence, and that the poet's mood should remain 
unchanged. But, in the lyrics of the Hebrews, we are 
frequently startled to find that one tone of feeling is 
unexpectedly succeeded by anothor of a quite different 
kind ; and we are perplexed t(^ account for the sud- 
denness of the change. Joy and sorrow, <iope and 
despondency, seem to lie close together in the poet's 
breast, and their alternate utterances seem sometimes 
to be wayward and capricious. 

So it is with the Psalm before us. It begins as 
a song of triumph for some signal deliverance, and 
•hymns the greatness of Jehovah as a God of battles. 
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But the strain of exultation dies quickly away, 'f he 
victory has been won ; the joy has burst forth ; the 
psean has been -sung. Reflection begins its work, 
and obstinate questionings arise. How and why was 
the result obtained? There rises to the mind the 
greatness of the peril, the imminence of defeat, the 
uncertainty of the crisis, the suspense of the decisive 
shock. How is this to be accounted for ? The foe 
.lie stark upon the field ; the victors return in triumph. 
It has been so now, will it be so again ? Already the 
shouts of unbridled revelry sound a note of warning 
in the attentive ear. The struggle was terrible ; but 
are there no terrors in success ? Fear was degrading ; 
but is there no degradation in thoughtless prosperity ? 
Baffled and bewildered by these and such-like ques- 
tionings, the Psalmist’s mind is suddenly flooded by 
an intolerable sense of man’s littleness. There is no 
security, no reasonable hope of permanence to be 
obtained from the contemplation even of notable 
achievements. ■ “ Lord, what is man ? Man is like to 
vanity.” 

So for a time he broods in sadness, till his despon- 
dency finds expression in a vain prayer for greater 
certainty. Oh that life were clearer and its issues 
more distinct ! Ol^that God would vouchsafe another 
revelation ^s he did fr^m Sinai, and would awe men 
into obedience! “Bow Thy heavens, O Lord, and 
come down: touch the mountains, and they shall 
smoke.” So would come an end to the Psalmist’s 
troubles, which press upon him with fresh poignancy 
after his outburst of joy. He had exulted over what 
had been done, he had not reckoned the vast undone. 
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Powerful and faithless foes still b^et him. Neither 
for himself nor for the people was mere any sure pros- 
pect of lasting peace. - 

He sits in gloomy meditation till there steals over 
him the vision of a brighter future, and he a^ain is 
strong. He can raise his voice once more in tlianks- 
giving ; but this thanksgiving is couched in a different 
strain from the first. “ I will sing a new aong unto 
thee, O God.” He had rejoiced at first over the im- 
mediate victory ; he rejoices now in the consciousness 
of an ultimate tendency. He had praised God at 
first for what He had done for him personally, teaching 
his hands to war and his fingers to fight; now he 
turns to praise Him as the righteous judge of all iBie 
earth, who alone gives victory to kings, as a foretaste 
of greater victories that may be achieved by greater 
faith — bloodless victories, that are to be wrought out 
by effort, victories that £ire to be won by obedience to 
the law of righteousness. God is no longer to him a 
national God, but a righteous God, and in the con- 
sciousness of the abiding power of righteousness, there 
rises the picture of a blessed and certain future for 
those who will pursue the way of holiness. " Happy 
is that people,” be it where it may, “happy is that 
peopli^ whose God is the Lord.” . And the signs of 
their happiness are within themselves ; thsnobjects of 
their endeavour are well defined, and may be com- 
passed by care and diligence : “ That our sons may be 
as plants g^own up in their youth ; that our cjaughters 
may be as corner-stones, polished after the siiikflitudie 
of a palace”. War and all its horrors. Iuv|s pass<^ 
away ; outward triuihphs are no more Iqng^ Ipr^: ^ 
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steady national g^|^th — the gradual progress of the 
race— this is the lasting ideal of the reflecting mind, 
this is the object of hope and of endeavour. 

The process through which the Psalmist’s mind 
passed, chronicles a large and often-repeated experi- 
ence. Let us paraphrase it in terms of our own day. 
Young people start in life with accents of triumph on 
their lips. How vast have been man's achievements, 
how great his dexterity, his power over natural forces, 
his capacity for combined action. How impressive 
are the successes of civilisation, how marvellous the 
signs of progress. God has taught men’s hands to 
war, and his fingers to fight; let us rejoice in the 
results which have been won. So does the youth begin 
his career ; but his contentment is short-lived. As 
he looks around him, as he hears the tumult of dis- 
cordant din, as he sees the persistent presence of sin 
and misery, his confidence quickly dies away. He 
ceases to be impressed with man’s successes ; he sees, 
perhaps too clearly, the traces of man’s failures, and 
repines under a sense of impotence. He longs for 
new principles, for a fresh beginning, for another reve- 
lation, for a rapid removal of obstacles which are at 
once so trivial and so inevitable. How — and this is 
the most important qu^tion — how is he to recover his 
balance? *How is he to find his way back to his first 
joyfulness ? He, too, must learn to sing a new song, 
and by reflection enter upon a larger sphere. The 
escape from present perplexities must come from a 
wider 6^ upon the future. He must rest his 
faith upoii th& eternal power of righteousness, upon 
tbe abi^ principles which stand above all 
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outward organisations and are su^ior to any forms 
of manifestation ; upon God, the ^preme Lawgiver 
of all the world, God the loving Father of thosi who 
will consent to become His children, God who gives 
His Spirit whereby the individual life may be incor- 
porated in the spiritual order of things, which alone is 
real because it alone is everlasting. 

These, you will say, are abstract considerations, 
remote from practical life. It was not so in the 
case of the Psalmist. He won his way towards a 
high ideal, and found peace for his soul in the con- 
templation of a glorious future. But the ideal was 
not apart from the realities of life, nor was the future 
aloof from the present. The vision of the future was 
not lost in the splendour of a golden haze, nor obscured 
by mists which robbed it of definite form. It was 
not something entirely different from what had been, 
nor was it the result of a process which was to 
work automatically. No, the seer only saw existing 
energies operating with greater purity, existing pro- 
cesses carried on with nobler intention. There was 
no sudden change, only gradual amendment; and this 
was wrought not from without, but from within. It 
was the fruit of gradual and increasing care for the 
young, and a recognition of the faet that the national 
life means neither more nor less than the^^sum total 
of all the lives of the members of the nation ; “ That 
our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth, 
and our daughters as corner-stones polished after the 
similitude of a palace ”. The ideal had becofie very 
practical indeed. Happiness was the lot of a {^Ople 
who loved the God of righteousness ; and 
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must be graftec^in the hearts of the young till it 
become the mainspring of national life. With this 
belilF firmly fixed in his bosom, the Psalmist became 
master of himself, could interpret the meaning of con- 
temporary history, and could look steadfastly and 
bravely upon the time that was to come. 

So it is always. The deepest and farthest-reaching 
speculations are transformed into the simplest acts. 
He has failed to reach the goal of thought who finds 
in words the most congenial expression of his energies. 
He has failed equally who demands a great Stage and 
a mighty object for his efforts. The test of success 
in all things is simplicity, and simplicity demands 
definitenqss of purpose and compassable aims. I have 
put these considerations before you because I have 
frequently asked Sunday-school teachers, before ad- 
dressing a meeting of their body, what topics they 
considered most useful. The answers which I have 
received always took this shape — “Tell us to go on 
and not despond ; tell us to persevere and not look 
for immediate results from our work ”. I do not 
think that I misinterpret the wishes of you who are 
here to-night, if I address myself mainly to the task 
of encouragement. Hope and faith are indeed needed 
in the labour whieh ygu have undertaken, labour which 
seems af first sight irksome, unattractive, carried on 
under cramping conditions. The trouble is consider- 
able; one who has been occupied all the week has 
tO'^undertake a wearying work which makes great 
demands on qualities which are not ordinarily called 
into play. The result seems disproportionately small 
hour, two hours of instruction given to a class ^ 
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of irregular attendants — what can this produce when 
compared with the regular organisation and the xare- 
ful methods of the trained teacher in the day-scnool ? 

Drudgery is inseparable from any effort. No work 
is in itself always congenial. We dream of capacities 
for rapid, concentrated, conscious energy; but it is 
only a dream. We conceive the delight of seeing 
dull matter take sudden shape under the impulse of 
the creative hand. We sigh for the gifts of the poet, 
the artis|^ the student, or the prophet. We admire their 
products as though they cost them nothing ; we forget 
that in every case they are the crystallised life-blood 
of a noble spirit, slowly distilled by constant thought 
and toil. There is nothing inevitable in the supreme 
works of genius ; they were wrought out in pain and dis- 
couragement, through long years of regular drudgery, 
spent in grappling with innumerable details. We may 
admire, but assuredly the maker was dissatisfied with 
his result, and was keenly conscious of its imperfec- 
tion. It fell far short of what he designed ; he saw 
and felt far more than he could express ; all that he 
left was but a fragment of his design, a faint and 
colourless reproduction of what he vainly attempted 
to grasp in its fulness of beauty or force. Still he 
laboured on, because he was deroteS to the pursuit of 
a definite though ideal object, which he stilf followed 
although it constantly eluded his clutch. f : v 

So must it be with you. The ideals of scienc€^rt 
and literature are reserved for a few. The ide^bf 
human progress floats in some shape or other 
^ many minds. It should be definite and dtstincjt befo 
your minds if your work is to be done in^^t^^ 
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of high resolve. Every teacher is engaged in a great 
process of creation ; he is liberating human character 
frorif the inertness which surrounds it, and is striving 
to call it to a consciousness of true life. You, as 
Christian teachers, know the truth about human nature 
when left to itself ; you know its value in God’s eyes ; 
you know the secret of its restoration in Christ Jesus ; 
you know the means of its regeneration ; you know 
the power wherewith it may be clothed from on high ; 
you know the meaning of its probation here on earth ; 
you know its eternal destiny. Each child who stands 
before you is endowed with boundless possibilities. 
Your work as teachers must rest on the steadfast 
recognition of these facts. Your genius depends upon 
your capacity to realise the ideal end of life in eveiy 
one whose character is committed to your care. 

If only you will keep this before you all else will 
fall into its place. Drudgery becomes divine when 
its end is clearly realised. Nay, conscious work for 
a high purpose becomes a necessary form of self- 
expression, a liberation of elements within yourself, 
for which your ordinary occupations do not afford an 
adequate outlet. You will rejoice that you have the 
privilege of companionship with young and unformed 
minds, in which ^he jssues of life have not yet been 
complicSted. In attempting to speak simply to them, 
you will discover new and unexpected meanings in 
old and familiar truths. You will find your Sunday- 
sdj^ol work a refreshment and recreation after the 
perp^^^ and difficulties of your week-day business, 
vlt^^ call you away from common and conventional 
|:iii^^pf thought, it will put you on your metal, and^ 
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will call forth in you a fresher and unjaded self. We 
renew our youth when we strive to lay our mind 
alongside of the mind of a child ; when we try to 
see with youthful eyes and hear with youthful ears. 
Forgotten feelings and grateful memories arise, before 
which strength is renewed. We put forth insensibly 
the power of human sympathy which creates an in- 
dissoluble bond between teacher and taught. 

So I would exhort you to approach your work with 
an eye fixed rather upon the end than upon the means. 
If the end be clear, the means will not be wanting. 
You will soon see that Sunday-school teaching is not 
a poor imitation by amateurs of the more competent 
teaching given by trained teachers during the week, 
Sunday-schools will not succeed by becoming like 
day-schools. Their strength lies in the fact that they 
are different. They must be a refreshment to the 
scholars as much as to the teachers. You must not 
aim in the first place at giving systematic instruction, 
but at imparting an ideal impulse. You must not 
rely on the reproduction of ordinary drill and discipline 
to maintain order, but you must try to attract atten- 
tion and awaken interest. The heart, and not the 
head, is your especial province. It is the character, 
not the understanding, which yc^a are trying to reach. 
That you are comparatively inexperienced in educa- 
tional methods, that attendance is voluntary, and that 
the time is short — all these are really in your favour, and 
not against you, are helps, not hindrances. You Ire 
not bound by external fetters ; you have no external 
^tests which you are cgmpellqd to satisfy ; ydu eari 
follow at will the method which seems to 
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fruitful ; you are not the slave of any system, however 
excellent. Do not despair if the result seems small, 
if lessons which you think you have brought home to 
your class cannot be repeated by them in intelligible 
form. Remember that you are dealing with truths 
which concern the individual life. By the simple 
mind such truths are absorbed through sentiment ; 
and the more they are felt the less readily can they 
be expressed in words. ^ “Jesus loves me.” How 
great a thing it is to feel and know ; how little result 
it would produce in an examination. You, just be- 
cause you are a volunteer and unversed in the skilled 
ways of teaching, can carry home that truth with a 
force and cogency which no professional teacher can 
command. 

For this very reason I would say, let the great 
object of your teaching be to show the bearing of 
Christian truth upon the moral life. God has given 
us life ; His law is His instruction how to use that 
gift aright ; His revelation is His explanation of His 
relation to ourselves. No lesson should be given that 
does not illustrate one or other of these truths. And 
remember that you yourself stand before the child as 
the embodied illustration of the truths you speak. If 
sympathy is th^ m^hod of teaching, sincerity is its 
contenfi. Children's ears are keen to detect a false 
note, their eyes are sharp to espy an exaggeration 
Behind the teacher they seek, unconsciously but 
surely, the woman or the man. We cannot teach 
what we have not learned. It is a universal law 
that life begets life, and heart only speaks to heart. 
f t with all care before you begiif 
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to tSach, but prepare your heart also, and gather all 
your earnestness, and purge away all your dross 
before you approach Christ’s little ones through the 
gate of whose simplicity each of us must enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

I come back to where I began. Sunday-school 
teaching must rest on a clear grasp of first principles. 
It satisfies, expresses and sustains the highest aspira- 
tions of the individual soul. It blesses him who gives 
and him who takes. It affords an opportunity for rest 
and confidence because it opens out an outlook into 
God’s purpose in the world, and enlists man’s energies 
as God’s fellow-worker. Do troubles press and clouds 
gather ? Are we beset by problems which we cannot 
solve? Let us take courage. One generation sets 
the problem ; it is for the next generation to find the 
answer. Thus much at least we all can do — labour 
that those who come after us shall be better equipped 
than we, that they may be able to start where we leave 
off. “ The portion of the first-born ” is at least their 
due ; and what they need to inherit is not our 
knowledge, but our spirit. Mere knowledge may be 
garnered in material things, commodities^, comforts, 
institutions, social mechanism. The spirit only can 
give strength to use these things {fright. Nations ' 
have always fallen when their^ material ciWlisation 
‘ W&3 at its height, when men trusted that the machinery 
of civilisation would work by its own force, and forgot 
that all depended upon the consciousness of a natipnal . 
mission deep seated in the heart of individual citizens, , 
It is for you to cherish England’s central fire, patient!^:; 
imweariedly, asking for no recognition, deterred 
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hindrances, feeling your obligation only the more 
strongly in proportion as it is left to your hands 
alone. Whatever the future ma3|^ have in store, it 
is the duty of the volunteer workers of the Church 
of England to say boldly yet humbly, “ We are able 
Again, I say, recognise the greatness of the end 
which you pursue, and recognise also its beauty. 

That our sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth.” The growth of the seed comes from within, 
but it matters much whether the plant is left to draw 
its niggard nurture from the bare hill-side, or is care- 
fully tended in a well-watered garden. We cannot 
produce growth, but we can foster it and determine 
its conditions. We can supply shelter from the storm 
and protection against the frost ; we can remove the 
canker-worm and defend from blight ; we can do much 
to make the growth harmonious and uniform, till the 
time comes when the nursling, “grown up in its 
youth,” is to be planted out, not in a wild wood, 
but in some forest or copse where its place has been * 
prepared. “That our daughters may be as comeir- 
stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” 
With what deep meaning does the poet change his 
metaphor to enforce the dependence of the stability 
of social life upog the strength, the purity and the 
beauty of womanhood There is no picture here of 
useless grace ; quiet solidity of charactrf receives it?" 
due adornment, and, while it supports the fabric, 
gladdens the passer-by. 

ideal of a thoughtful mind, brought 
across |he gulf of ages. It is not realised yet, 
but it has survived all changes of human 
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organisations and institutions. It still rises with un- 
diminished attractiveness before any one who asks 
the question, “Wfiat is man?” The answer comes, 
‘‘ See what he may be And in striving that each 
may be all that he has the power to become, Christ’s 
followers find the secret of their mission, and the 
assurance that their labour is not in vain in the 
Lord. 



THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 


ADDRESS TO THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS HELD AT 
PETERBOROUGH ON WHIT-MONDAY, 1898. 

I WISH to try and put before you some considerations 
about the educational value of co-operation to those 
who are engaged in it. You all know the proverb, 
" Knowledge is power”. Perhaps the converse is more 
expressive, “ Ignorance is impotence ”. If we consider 
knowledge in relation to the individual character, we 
see that its value lies in giving him a constant ex- 
planation of the world which surrounds him. What 
a man does not know lies beyond the sphere of his 
thought and therefore of his interest. He can only 
regajfd it with indifference and pass it by without 
attefhtion ; or if it forces itself upon his notice, as a 
power which affects his life, he views it with horror or 
hatred as something hostile to himself. The curse of 
ignorance has always been that it engend^a ~npanti_ 
tious dread of the unknown. The aim of education is 
to bring man’s life within the reach of his own energies, 
and so to free him from the domination of a blind fate. 
Succe^ss in the case' of every man consists in feeling 
living an intelligent life, according to prin- 
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own — principles which explain his position, which ani- 
ihate his efforts, which impose a sense of responsibility 
and so give a conscious dignity to his life. The life 
of every one of us is lived amongst our fellows, and in 
its ordinary aspects cannot be detached from the life 
of others. We are born into a family, we live amongst 
neighbours, we work amongst comrades. The ideas, 
the teaching, the examples which surround us go far to 
make us what we are. Indeed, they mould us entirely, 
unless we are conscious of a hidden source of strength, 
unless we have laid hold of some great moral and 
spiritual ideas which enable us to test our sur* 
' roundings. He who possesses such, can refuse the 
evil and choose the good, can create an inner life for 
himself to which he ever strives to be true among 
temporary incidents or the pressure of passing cir- 
cumstances. Such a one is the real philosopher, 
leader, reformer, however humble may be the condi- 
tions under which he lives and works. 

Man to be really man must understand the different 
parts of his life, must feel that they are not inevitably 
imposed upon him from outside, but that they are in 
some degree within his own power to modify. Further, 
he must recognise the limitations of his power to 
change them, but at the same time Jie must frequently 
exaniin.e those limitations, lest lie fall into unmtelligeht 
“Bondage. ^^l-;is is the process by which all knowledge 
is gained and maintained. You will see that I am 
speaking of knowledge not as the possession of the 
expert, but as the stock-in-trade of every one. For 
knowledge is not a thing which we keep to 
occasionally for a particular purpo^ ; 
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the director of all we do. We cannot hope on great 
occasions . to call wisdom to our aid unless it goes 
with us in our daily concerns. The principles which 
direct the fortunes of an empire are the same as those 
which guide the most ordinary life. Complicated 
affairs are only affairs in which it is difficult to find 
out the best point from which to begin to simplify 
them. It remains a fact that a man, if he is to call 
himself intelligent, must ever strive to understand the 
details of his own life, and to feel that he can to some 
extent control them. But, it must be admitted, that 
in some ways the world’s progress is constantly 
making that effort more difficult. There is a sense 
in which the growth of human knowledge, of human 
skill, of human inventiveness, whilst it proclaims the 
increased power of man over nature, still tends to 
dwarf the individual and make knowledge more 
difficult for him to obtain. Rapid changes in the 
conditions of life are bewildering and leave every 
man with the unanswered question, “Where, and 
what, am I ? ” 

Now it was evidently the desire in some way to 
answer that question which called co-operation into 
existence. We still scarcely appreciate the enormous 
magnitude of the ^proljlem which the industrial re- 
volution ^f the early part of this centujif 
We scarcely make allowance enough j( 5 r the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of the change which it produced in 
t|ie conditions of life. To speak more accurately, it 
is hot so much the change in the conditions, as in the 
i ^A^dpriiships 6f life, which are perplexing ; for relation- 
for more than conditions. The manu- 
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facturer of old times was not sharply separated off 
from those in his employ. They lived and laboured 
together, they were connected in a definite manner, 
the products of their labour were for a definite market, 
the needs of which could easily be foreseen. Above 
all, every workman understood and took part in all 
the processes of production, which were carried on 
under the same roof. We may smile as we look 
back upon this old-fashioned system of industrialism, 
but it was under it that the English character was- 
formed, and that England became what she is. It 
had this advantage — if life was simpler, every one 
understood it. If there were fewer openings for 
enterprise, there were openings for everybody. The 
introduction of machinery necessitated the factory 
system, and the conduct of business on a large scale. 
The invention of the steam-engine and the electric 
telegraph made the world one market, and so gave a 
new value to shrewd forecast, while it made employ- 
ment uncertain. The workman's position was entirely 
changed in this most important respect, that he could 
no longer understand the conditions of his life or 
what affected them. He might be better educated, 
he might seem to be more independent when he had 
no relation to his employer savet that of a money 
paymg^t : but he had sunk from being an ifktelligent 
■tb being an^nintelligent man. He could not know, 
he could not a:^ect the conditions of his employment. 
The control of his life seemed to have passed put of 
his own hands. He could no longer give to himself 
an account of himself. That was the .great soiircei 
the abiding source of his discontent. ' S 
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There are many ways of regarding co-operation 
and explaining its fundamental idea. I have chosen 
one aspect to put before you chiefly to-day. It does 
not necessarily conflict with my view that co-opera- 
tion was, as a matter of fact, the product of far- 
reaching economic theories. The form which any 
movement takes is ultimately fixed by outward possi- 
bilities. The advantages which it works are gener- 
ally smaller than its founders contemplated, but 
are generally for that very reason more beneficent 
Any measure which is intended to effect the future 
of society, must of necessity make its way slowly at 
first. The existing arrangements under which we 
live have come into being gradually, and are the 
results of men's endeavours to adapt themselves to 
circumstances as they arose. The adaptation of old 
conditions to the needs of the great industrial system 
was hastily wrought, under stress of pressure which 
did not allow of a complete survey of all necessary 
facts. The man was hastily converted into the hand^ 
and the conditions of his humanity, which had never 
been absent from consideration before, were suddenly 
left out of calculation. It was supposed that they 
would take care of themselves. The process of 
readjustment was ^o rapid and so large that only 
the immediate elemenfs of industrial rel ations we re 
taken into account. What we now haveJKnaceis’^Bfe" 
necessity of bringing into view' thej consideration 
of man’s life as a whole. The impossibility of main- 
taining the old relationship between employer and 
employed oo.a simple and personal basis should not 
abolish aj^sfnse of relationship. The hand must be 
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again converted into the man on the broader basis 
which the development of common life demands. 
Now co-operation has been a powerful element in 
making this issue clear. It provided a central idea 
round which the working classes could gather, and 
from which they could again enter into an under- 
standing of the nature of industrial life and the extent 
of industrial problems. I have pointed out that the 
greatest of their grievances against the new system 
was their own exclusion from it. They were turned 
into appendages to the machines which they worked. 
They no longer understood the entire process of the 
industry at which they laboured. The nature of the 
markets, the causes which determined the value of 
their labour, the methods and the utility of the methods 
of production, all these were beyond their ken. They 
suffered from that worst form of discontent which 
springs from helplessness. Co-operation restored their 
hopefulness, and gave them a conscious object of 
endeavour. It restored the old spirit of association. 
The solid good sense which is shown in following a 
definite object and bringing it within the limits of 
possibility has made co-operation. The history of 
co-operation is a record of this attempt, and gives a 
measure of its success up to tljis nibment. Of course 
^'^iSSre made. Of course some exjl^sriments 
were failures!^ This is inevitable in all enterprises. 
But amid all viiscouragements the central idea was 
never abandoned. It was patiently and resolutely 
pursued. 

It is impossible for any £nglishmai;ig||6 read 
annals of industrial efforts such as 
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and co-operation, and not to feel proud of his fellow- 
countrymen. I will quote the words of a foreign 
observer of English ways, M. Desmoulins, who says 
of English working men : “ They are strong because 
their strength is in themselves, and they apply their 
resistance quietly and practically to the obstacle which 
they have to overcome. They oppose to precise and 
particular grievances, precise, particular and practical 
objections, not, as is done in other countries, declama- 
tions of principle, revolutionary speeches, newspaper 
articles and chimerical projects for the regeneration 
of society, while meanwhile the workmen are dying 
of hunger.” It is exactly this solid good sense which 
has made co-operation successful, and has commended 
it to every one. Co-operators are recognised not only 
as a power, but as a beneficent power. They have 
done much to educate others besides themselves in 
economic principles. They have achieved this result 
by practical efforts to help themselves, and in so 
doing they have discovered something of the condi- 
tions within which economic experiments are possible. 

Co-operative distribution has been successful be- 
cause it was soon possible to discover what was 
requisite for success. My point is, that co-operative 
distribution is valu^ble^s a means of intellectual and 
moral etfucation. Its success depends 
the source of the profit made by the di^nbution, and, 
consequently, on persuading the consumer to do away 
with the reason for it, and so be iif a position to 
take that profit for himself. This, first of all, de- 
perids upon an intelligent understanding of economic 
priiidplefe^ and, secondly, and chiefly, upon a power 
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of moral restraint. Paying ready money involves 
forethought, self-control and thrift. Co-operation 
teaches that no economic advantages are to be 
obtained, except by a corresponding respoiflfeibility 
being undertaken by him who hopes to obtain them. 
It shows that greater freedom is only to be won 
by subordination to a higher law, which takes into 
consideration larger elements of social welfare. Social 
order demands above all things stability for its true 
well-being. It is the unaccountable element of ca- 
price in the demand of the consumer which introduces 
uncertainty, and uncertainty is costly and ruinous. 
Co-operation brings home to all, who are interested 
in it, truths of this kind. It can never be maintained 
by an appeal to self-interest on a limited scale ; it 
must continually educate its public to an appreciation 
of the economic conditions which affect the industries 
whose products it distributes. There must always be 
a doubt how far this educational process can be carried 
with advantage. There is a temptation with regard 
to any movement which has succeeded, to rest satisfied 
within the region of assured success. How far it^is 
wise to advance, what experiments it is wise to try, 
must always be a question for practical wisdom to 
determine. But, though one society should decide to 
l imit it s, own operations, it sffould at the s&me time 
JtJSITwitna^^^iendly eye on all attempts by others to 
carry forwarm.intp new realms the principles from 
which all alikL started. / ■ 

Co-operative distribution has succeeded.' It is a 
great question whether co-operative production can 
equally successful. But it can only 
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by making experiments, and surely in our industrial 
world every form of promising experiment should be 
welcomed. All novel experiments must be on a small 
scale, *must be tentative, and must meet with some 
failure at first. Success depends upon a proper know- 
ledge of all the conditions involved in the experiment, 
and on a willingness on the part of those engaged to 
make some sacrifices, if need be, for the cause which 
they have at heart. It is easy to divide profits before 
you have made them. It is easy to devise theories 
of society on the assumption that profits are always 
the same. It is more difficult to discover the sources 
from which profits come, and to distinguish what are 
variable and what are invariable. We always tend to 
suppose that everything is within human control ; but 
unfortunately there is always an incalculable element 
which escapes our ken and ruins our best-made plans. 
It is only by repeated trials that we can hope to reduce 
' this unknown quantity into such dimensions, that it 
does not seriously disturb our calculations. The source 
of profits on distribution was comparatively easy 
to discover; means could be taken to secure it for 
the consumer by co-operation, on condition that the 
consumer conformed to the conditions on which alone 
it could be secured to him. It is more difficult to 
ascert^ certainly thff sources of profit o n pro duction 
in a varying market, which is affeci-^d^Ty feuiOte 
causes, frequently beyond our powe/ to measure or 
forecast. But it is certainly an experiment worth 
trying, to secure for the workers by co-operation their 
share in the profits of production. The educational 
value b^uch experiments is enormous. They train s 
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up a body of men who must be equipped to grapple 
with all the facts of industrial effort. These men must 
discover industries which are tolerably stable; and 
their attempts to do so must have the effect of im- 
pressing on all whom they can influence, the duty of 
endeavouring to promote by their own example that 
stability which is so necessary to the sound organisa- 
tion of industry. In fact, the spread of a real know- 
ledge of industrial conditions is the chief object which 
you have before you. Your success has depended on 
the degree in which you have understood them. In- 
creased knowledge is the necessary condition of further 
advance. 

The great object of an annual congress is, that 
those who are working for a common principle, should 
bring together the detailed experience which they have 
gathered ^ that they should welcome every hopeful 
experiment ; that they should have no theory of 
finality to prevent them from being ready to think, 
and if need be to learn. After all, the highest thing 
in which we can co-operate is in ideas. They luckily 
cost nothing, and do not even add to the weight of 
our luggage when we go away. Ideas are useful 
in proportion to the amount of our experience. It 
is the possession of practical exp^ience, gained on 
a scale, which enables us to distinguish 
vr notions and fruitful suggestions, be- 
cariy forwara^_^l^j^ entertain and ideas which 
which all jg truth v^hich your annual 

Co-operative j imagine, bring forcibly hom?^ to 
great question wh^t progress of all kinds, economic, 
equally successful, ^g ^pon a moral basis, freedom 
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means that men wish to do things for themselves 
instead of having things done for them. But their 
enjoyment of freedom must depend on their capacity 
for doing things, and capacity does not come un- 
sought. It is the result of training, and training 
needs obedience, self-restraint and consideration for 
others more than for self. We cannot improve the 
world faster than we improve ourselves. 

I have been trying to put before you the educational 
value of the co-operative movement, and the service 
which it has rendered as a liberating and enlightening 
influence. It cannot cease to be missionary, or its 
career is ended. It cannot measure its results simply 
by the material benefits received by those concerned • 
it must be in living connexion with the whole field 
of industrial effort. It must not only sell the goods 
which the consumer wants, but must gradually edu- 
cate him, or rather especially her, as to what goods 
it is desirable she should want. It should create a 
higher view of the proper conditions of industry, and 
should inculcate a preference for goods which are pro- 
duced under these conditions. It should never cease 
to pursue and emphasise the great moral considerations 
on which ell our dealings with one another ought to 
be based. Co-operati#n, after all, is the basis on which 
all society rests. “ Mankind,” said a phildSoptiei, “ is 
like Saul, the son of Kish, who went £ut to find his 
father’s asses and found a kingdom! So men met 
tbge|her to do a'^common work orgeat a common 
meal^ and behold society with all its duties and its 
opportunijjes!” Material interests do not prosper un- 
they bring with them that increased sense of duty 
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which^must ever accompany a larger sense of comrade- 
ship. In proportion as we know ourselves to be one 
of many, we lose our own selfish individuality in a 
common life animated by a common purpose. Pro- 
gress is only possible if we ^ trust one another, and 
know that trust to be justified. It can only be justified 
by a confidence in the integrity, the justice, in the 
unselfishness of our fellows. The co-operative move- 
ment was founded on the unselfishness and integrity 
of those who laboured for it in its early days. Many 
noble men devoted to it their time, their energy, their 
substance, in days when it was unpopular and was re- 
garded as visionary. Their names remain as examples 
to their successors. The hindrance to human progress, 
in small things and in great alike, is selfishness in 
some form or another. Mutual trust amongst all, the 
spirit of discipline and ready subordination amongst 
the mass, strict integrity and absence of self-seeking 
amongst the leaders, these are high qualities to de- 
mand. But you know that you cannot get on without 
them. Your congress will have missed its full value 
if it does not make these simple truths more real to 
you. It is easy to improve society on paper, it is 
more difficult to improve ourselve? in practice. Yet 
you wiUjjpt succeed in the former process^ill you 
have made considerable progress in the latter. There- 
fore I say to TOU cherish your ideal, keep before you 
yoiir original minciple, remember^hat your dfFprts 
have taught you, use what you hive learnt fofcliie 
good of others, do not try short cuts (o prps^rii^) 
but win it by your own struggle and^J^piij: ;^ 
perseverance, let all your work be done, 
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to lift others together with yourselves ; show, in all 
you say during your debates, genuine large-heartedness, 
and an appreciation of all that rests on good intentions 
even when you do not agree with it. The prayer of 
the Church this week is that by the help of the Spirit 
of God we may have a right judgment in all things — 
in all things — for your work needs God's help as much 
as mine. What we do proceeds from our judgment, 
and for our judgment we are specially responsible, 
though, in forming it, we may hope to be specially 
helped. 
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THE USE OF BOOKS. 

ADDRESS AT THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE 
LIVERPOOL^ATHENiEUM, iqth DECEMBER, i8g8. 

It was because I was told that this institution was 
in its early days intimately associated with William 
Roscoe that I felt it my duty to try and be present 
to-day. I entertain towards Roscoe that feeling of 
gratitude which is felt by one student to another 
in the same line as himself. I entertain even a 
stronger feeling towards him, the feeling which a 
student has towards a man after whom he has 
worked. It is an extraordinary feeling, and one that 
can be got in no other way. We can make a friend of a 
man by working after him, by reading the same books 
as he read, by comparing the conclusions we arrive 
at with his, by comparing what we have learnt with 
what he learnt. In this way we can get at the char- 
acter and mind of a man, and are able to see the 
process b^ which they have been formed. We get 
to know the man, and that is, after all, the most 
interesting thin^ which we can do. In making ac- 
quaintance in mis way with William Roscoe, the 
impression left upon my mind was one of wonder at 
the vast amount of intelligence displayed by a man^ 

^ under untoward circumstances, at Ae way^nVl^lrhic]|l^^^^^^^^ 
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he did not devote himself only to things which were 
obvious, but took trouble to get up early in the 
morning that he might learn Latin, to take walks 
with an Italian that he might learn Italian. He 
steeped himself in the literature of Italy, and pursued 
literary occupations entirely outside his ordinary 
business, his studies rarely having any connexion 
with the busy life he was leading. These remarkable 
qualities characterised the ideas which led to the 
foundation of the Liverpool Athenaeum. To be 
able to pursue learning and knowledge for their own 
sakes was the primary motive which inspired your 
Liverpool forefathers with the idea of founding this 
institution. They wanted sound knowledge to be 
not only at their own disposal, but, so far as possible, 
at the disposal of everybody. The reasons given 
for the formation of the Athenaeum Library are 
certainly very remarkable : that everybody ^should 
be able to consult the best authors in both classical 
and modern languages, as well as in their own, in any 
investigations they were making. This presupposes 
that it is the function of the civic library in Liverpool 
to supplement the private library which every right- 
minded person is trying to acquire for himself. It 
is natural that we should try and appreciate the 
enormgus advances wl have made in the last century, 
but I would ask you to weigh carefully this language 
of your predecessors, and, comparing it with present, 
actual facts, lay if, to your own conscience to consider 
how far you are correct when you s^eak of the enor- 
mous advance in learning. 

.Nowadl^^ tend to make many mistakes about 
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education. We talk a great deal about it, but we 
think very little about its real meaning, and we are 
bringing up a generation on the supposition that all 
they have to do is to sit like little pitchers under a 
pump, until the proper amount of knowledge has 
been poured into them. Such a conception of educa- 
tion is of course absolutely misleading. The only 
education that anybody really gets is that which he 
gives himself. The idea which seemed to prevail at 
the beginning of the century, that it was a good plan 
to start with a good book and read it carefully on the 
lines suggested by the programme of the Liverpool 
Athenaeum, is the right one. No system surely could 
be better. It is independent, it exercises the mind, it 
does not require a very great panoply. It necessitates 
no mighty arrangements, only a good book, and the 
existence of a library to which the reader can go to 
find for himself answers to the questions which the 
book suggests. This is a robust education of the 
intelligence, and produces a well-cultivated mind and 
a far-seeing grasp, which I fear we do not always 
succeed in producing by our present systems. Surely 
this is the most valuable process which can be 
adopted for the development of the popular intelli- 
gence. It is one which no m^hamcal means ought 
to be allowed to supersede, and which no tall^of our 
progress should ever be allowed to hide from pur 
eyes. Yet, I aqp afraid, that it is a process which is 
not very often ^rsued nowadays. '^We do not find 
in the present day that there area large number olf. 
people who, for the cultivation of their *o^n. n;tin^ 
are pursuing branches of inquiry, and re^ 
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which are not on the lines of their professional 
advancement We may have improved technical 
education, and done much to improve the condition 
of the people, but I wonder whether we keep our 
minds open to the necessity of creating a robust 
temper of mind, of the kind I have indicated. 

This institution was founded to promote the method 
pursued by such men as Roscoe, of reading, good 
books, mastering their contents, obtaining a number 
of genuine points of interest, pursuing them for years, 
and thinking out the various questions which they 
raised. What have we substituted for that? We 
have substituted, I think, a desire to acquire general 
information, and to have that information given in 
little bits. The well-informed man nowadays is the 
man who can give us a number of more or less inac- 
curate statistics about most subjects. If that is our 
ideal, it follows that the way to gain information is to 
read largely and diffusely, and to read as many “ snip- 
pets” as possible, I ask. Is not that the tendency of. 
our habits of reading in the present day ? A friend 
of mine has taken statistics of the reading of 150 
London clerks during their dinner hour, and has found 
that it is confined to three popular weekly publica- 
tions. I find no faul# with these valuable periodicals, 
they contain a vast amount of information about 
everything under the sun. But the point I wish to 
make is the difference in the frame of mind which 
the two systems must produce, the ^ifferegee betwedh 
the outlook of the man who read Roscoe's Leo X. 
Md ; ^ked*to his friends about it, and that of the^ 
mind with facts like the number 
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of millions of miles the sun is from the earth, and the 
number of the inhabitants of Australia. Which is 
the better way of training the mind and producing a 
man who shall really take pleasure in life ? Which is 
more likely to give a man genuine happiness : the sense 
of possessing a mind of his own as an instrument at 
his command, which he can use for any purpose he 
likes, or the possession of an agglomeration of undi- 
gested pieces of information, which he can display for 
the delectation of his friends ? These are two different 
views. I ask you to consider which is preferable, the 
old or the new. 

In the history of your institution there is something 
that bears on this question. I find there a very 
interesting statistical table, which shows that the 
number of London daily newspapers taken in now 
and loo years ago was pretty much the same — 
viz.^ thirteen in 1798 and fifteen in 1898 — a piece of 
information which should take down the arrogance 
of the great metropolis. But the weekly papers have 
increased from five to forty-four, the provincial papers 
from sixteen to twenty-one, and the magazines from 
seven to Airty-eight. We see in these figures a 
record of the tendency of which I am speaking. The 
institution began with a newsroom, %rhich is a neces- 
sity. It is desirable that every one should know what 
is going on, but from the point of view of your founders 
it is also desirable that men should talk over the news 
a§d come to their own conclusions. Nowadays we 
are too lazyito dcrthat. We read the news daily,^bot 
the weekly papers seem to be necessary to tell iis ; 
^hat it means. Each monthly magazine conl^hs at;;/ 
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least one brand new view of the universe. We are 
responsible for considering what we are to do with all 
these views. But, while the fertility of the human 
intelligence never ceases to produce theories, comments 
and suggestions innumerable, what are we doing to 
develop the capacity to use and judge these theories? 
Ideas have to fight one another, and we can only trust 
to the survival of the fittest ; but if we do not take 
care to prepare our own minds to use these things and 
to know their value, we shall be hopelessly driven here 
and there, washed up and down in a perpetual surge 
of divergent ideas and opinions. There will also be 
a tendency to the development of fads, irrespective of 
their real value, and this will tend to upset the balance 
of the man himself, and will not help in the readiest 
and simplest way towards the welfare of the com- 
munity at large. The history of this institution also 
tells us something about the consideration in which 
newspapers used to be held. In its early days it 
was evidently thought that they required serious 
study. It is different now. A wise man once said to 
me in his later years, that the thing which had done 
him the most intellectual harm was the habit of reading 
newspapers, because it had destroyed his capacity for 
close attention. 'Phis remark is well worth weighing. 
The enormous increase in the amount of matter which 
we allow to pass under our eyes in the course of the 
day has a decided tendency to encourage inattention 
and want of power of mental concentration. We musig 
struggle to preserve a capacity for at^ntion. 

Again, in these days we find it increasingly difficult 
to bbtaln funds to maintain a permanent library, whilst 
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a lai^ number of subscriptions are easily forthcoming 
to support circulating libraries. As I have said the 
conception on which your Athenaeum was founded 
was that everybody possessed a library of his- own, 
which he might supplement by using the Athenaeum 
Library. My investigations have shown me that, up 
to 1830, private individuals were in the habit of main- 
taining good libraries, but that after tha.t date this 
habit tended to decrease. People used to buy books 
on some principle. A man bought the best books in 
various languages and added them to his collection, 
and the particular fancies of the purchaser were 
shown in his selection. But now, owing to the great 
increase of circulating libraries, there are many circles 
where to buy books is considered an act of iniquitous 
extravagance. This change is very destructive of that 
pursuit of sound knowledge which this institution was 
founded to encourage ; it has even produced a change 
in the nature of books themselves. Nobody who writes 
a good book nowadays expects any one to read it, 
except a few experts and reviewers, The public 
which cares about a real contribution to knowledge 
is no larger now than it was at the beginning of the 
century, in spite of the apparently greater devotion to 
knowledge and the increased numbqf of learned centres. 
There is now no one definite Public ; there are six or 
seven publics, and the authors who have a great 
vogue in one public are unknown in another^ 

I What has caused this state of things? First of all 
the spread of education does much to account for it. 
Enough education is given to remove the imp^sion 
of ignorance, but not enough to give anj^i;^! ilo^^ 
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ledge. This is a stage in human progress that is 
inevitable. We are in the region of half-knowledge, 
and we shall probably remain there for some tjime. 

I was struck by a remark put by a certain writer into 
the mouth of an American engineer concerning the 
Russians : “ They are very good folk,” he said, “ they 
are terribly ignorant, but their ignorance is downright, 
natural ignorance, not the ignorance we cultivate by 
reading the newspapers We have got rid of natural 
ignorance, which has the advantage that when a man 
knows nothing about a subject, he says nothing about 
it, and we cultivate instead an ignorance which has 
this disadvantage, that it makes a man speak about a 
subject in proportion to his ignorance of it. The nature 
of the political development of our institutions has 
also had a great influence on intellectual matters. 
Democracy is founded on the notion that one man’s 
opinion is as good as another’s ; this is so with regard 
to questions upon which men have equal experience, 
but it is another matter when a man extends his 
habit of pronouncing his judgment to spheres where 
he has neither experience nor knowledge. In many 
cases the best thing which knowledge can do for us 
is to enable us to say, " I do not know,” and to 
prevent us from r^imancing outside the limits of what 
we do know. • 

m 

Again, too much importance is given in our day 
to speaking. The Englishman is ceasing to be the 
awkward and inarticulate individual he used to b^, an^ 
con^uently there is a great growth of public dis- 
cussft^. Utterance is doubtless a valuable thing, but 
iti^'Viluable for what is said, and not for the mode 
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of saying it Another, and more creditable feature, 
of the present day, is a devouring desire to bring all 
kndWledge to a practical issue for the good of the 
community at large. And this brings us to an im- 
portant question. Has such an institution as the 
Athenaeum, if it remain true to its fundamental ideas, 
any future in a place like Liverpool ? I have intended 
my remarks to lead you to the conclusion that it has 
a greater future than ever. Learning is not only to 
be kept alive in your city by other institutions such 
as University College, but also by your Athenaeum. 
It still remains for you to make a practical exhibition 
of your power in your ordinary and municipal life, 
and to carry learning as a dominant influence into 
the houses and homes not only of your chief citizens, 
but of all citizens who are capable of lofty aspirations. 
It is quite true that when this institution was founded, 
it gathered round it a select number who represented 
what was known as “ the town,” a cultivated class well 
known to one another, men of distinction and mark, 
whose opinion carried great weight throughout the 
whole of Liverpool as it then was. No longer, of cdurse, 
is it possible that there should be a class which can 
claim to be a dictator or arbiter, yet nevertheless the 
educated, cultivated, thinking ^lass*must always have 
a great influence. Good books and their ceaders 
uphold the difference between what is true and 
what is merely plausible, one of the great lessons 
swhioh must always be taught. They point out the 
right principles Sf judgment ; they spread on all sides 
the reasonable temper which reduces the drefuz^^ of 
enthusiasts to possibilities. This temper md attiliide 
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does not make itself known through noisy utterance ; 
it is not blatant ; it does not make itself felt in any 
definite way, but it is quickly operative where it is 
most needed. We need for the good of Britain strong 
local patriotism. We need centres, like the Athenaeum, 
of independent life and opinion, but these cannot exist 
without knowledge, without the active influence of 
minds developed and trained by learning. They 
must be without pedantry, without aggressiveness, 
without self-assertion, they must cultivate that flexi- 
bility of mind which conges only from a grasp of 
principles, and which works on to a definite end. 
These are the traditions which you have inherited 
from your forefathers. I would ask you to resolve 
that the record of the future of this institution shall 
be no less distinguished than the record of its past. 


9 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF CONSECUTIVE 
READING. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE LONDON DIOCESAN CHURCH READING UNION, 
28 th may , 1897. 

I WISH to try and put before you some very general 
considerations as to the nature of the work on which 
you are engaged. First of all, I would ask you to 
consider, whether any habit can be more valuable for 
a human being to acquire, than the habit of consecutive 
reading. In the present day a great many people read, 
but for the most part they read extremely badly. You 
must remember that just as there is an art in reading 
aloud, so there is an art in reading by yourself, and 
that if you do not get into good habits of reading, 
you are sure to get into bad ones. 

The first thit^ to ask ourselves is what is our object 
in reading. Qur existing political* system is founded 
upon the conception that one man’s opinioca is 
good as another’s ; and, in consequence, for practical 
purposes, most people read in order to talk, and to 
gain opinions which they can express and upon which 
they can act. Hut it is different when we come to 
speculative and scientific questions. As a general rule,' 
those who undertake to solve all practical qu^tidns 
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by the application of their native common sense, arrive 
at conclusions that are comparatively clear. But, if 
we wish really to get at the truth, this is not sufficient, 
and I am prepared to state what you will consider 
a paradox, that scientific truth is almost diametrically 
opposed to what would seem at first sight to be the 
truth. For instance, common sense would tell us that 
the sun rises and sets, but science tells us exactly the 
opposite, that it is we who rise and set. I need not 
multiply instances, what I mean is that one of the 
first things that every one ought to learn is that the 
views which occur to him at the first blush are almost 
certain to be wrong. If this is so, we must not read 
to gain views and opinions, but we must try to form 
habits of consecutive reading to enable us to gain 
knowledge, which may in time help us to form sound 
opinions. The habits of reading which prevail at 
present do not tend in this direction. In the first 
place everybody reads newspapers. I do not say 
that they should not be read ; I think they ought to 
be read, but they are a great temptation. They get 
us into the habit of turning over pages and passing 
our eyes over a mass of printed matter, which we do 
not read thoroughly. Bad habits, too, are specially 
fostered by those liew^apers which depend for their 
populairity on the provision of out-of-the-way bits of 
knowledge in the form of “ snippets ”. They foster 
conceit, because they lead a man to affect the posses- 
sion of universal information. Any one who atten- 
tively studies one or two of their pages, can go about 
for some days at least, as a very learned man, stating a 
number of astonishing facts, which give the impression 
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that he is a considerable observer in a very wide field 
of knowledge. 

Another cKaracteristic of the present day is the 
great demand for short books ; but the true student 
will always find his joy in studying the largest possible 
books. The real pleasure of reading comes when 
we have a folio open on the table before us. It is 
impossible to get a proper idea of any subject by ' 
studying it in a condensed book. A condensed book 
is a quintessence, every dose of which has to be taken. 

I, for one, do not feel inclined to take my knowledge 
in that form. Small books on a big subject are a 
disadvantage rather than an advantage. In order" 
to know a subject you must take trouble with it. 
You must get the best books about it and read them 
carefully. You must read the books which have 
been written not for the benefit of the publisher, but 
for the delight of the author. A man can only write 
a good book when he does it to please himself, because 
he is really interested and steeped in his subject. All 
subjects cannot be made amusing, it is of the nature 
of some subjects to be dry, but no subject is dry if you 
are interested in it, and you will become interested in 
a subject just in proportion as you see its import- 
ance. ; ^ 

Let me give you an example of the way in vi>hich a 
man can come to take an interest in serious reading. 
An old friend of mine, a member of the Society of 
Friends, requested me some time ago to tell him tho 
best books on tlfe life of Archbishop Laud. I iiisjkipd 
him what had led him to take an interest in^Laudy ^ He 
told me that to find a certain piece of inforinal^n. 
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had been led to take up Heylin's Life of Laudy and 
had grown so interested that he wished to devote a 
time of convalescence to a full studyl^f Laud. He 
had learnt enough to discover that he could not get a 
true knowledge of Laud’s position and opinions, with- 
out going to the original authorities, and he had by this 
means acquired a source of permanent interest. That 
is the way by which we are led to profitable reading. 
Something suggests an interest in a particular subject. 
We open a good book to find an answer to the question 
which has been suggested. At once a hundred new 
^questions are started, about which we wish to satisfy 
our curiosity. The subject becomes of importance to 
us. If we pursue it intelligently, we find that it always 
leaves us with more questions than it has answered. 
We have gained much information, but a desire for 
much more has been awakened in our mind. As we 
turn over the pages, we say: “ Very well, he did so and 
so, but why did he do it ? Why is this true ? Why 
ought I to think about it?” You will never satisfy 
your mind till you ask yourself that question “ Why ? ” 
All human knowledge has come from the pigheaded- 
ness of the small number of people who continually 
asked themselves that question. Some people are 
continually asking quqptions of others and getting cut- 
and-dfied answers which they do not really care to 
hear. But each must pursue the truth for himself, 
and in this lies the real interest of study. In order to 
pursue the truth to the best of your power, you musl^ 
first of all have a trained mind to show you how the 
truth is to ^be found. The habit of consecutive read- 
:in|g yill not only enable you to acquire knowledge. 
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but it will train and discipline your mind. We talk 
a great deal about discipline, but we take very little 
trouble to sedfere it for ourselves. We admire and 
respect it in others, but we do not appreciate it for 
ourselves. To speak to an Englishman about his need 
of discipline would be considered an outrage on what 
he calls his common sense. But a man’s opinion is not 
likely to be of real value unless he has taken years of 
trouble to form it. We realise the value of moral 
discipline and we talk about the discipline of life, but 
we do not think enough about the need of discipline 
for our mind. It is your intelligence, your mind, 
which constitutes the strongest part of your being. 
It is through disciplining your mind that you will 
alone be able to form opinions which are worth having. 
But if you are content to form rash judgments, to 
take up odds and ends of opinions and scatter them 
round you, as you go about the world, as though they 
were truths, you will find that you are committing a 
series of the most miserable errors. The important 
thing is to know what you know, and to know what 
you do not know. 

Ignorance is an extremely wholesome quality, but 
it is one which we none of us like for a moment to 
confess belongs to ourselves. , Yet* it is desirable to 
know and own the ignorance we possess, and t0 real- 
ise that there is no need to be ashamed of it. There 
are various forms of ignorance. There is the ignor- 
ance which sinks very deep because it does not know 
itself to be ignofiince. This is a very different thing 
from the ignorance which confesses its igpio(ance» To 
know when you do not know a thing and to say 
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do not know is a proof of wisdom ; to know wlien* 
you do really know something is of the greatest 
possible importance. • 

If you have agreed at all with the principles which 
I have laid down, you will see what is the particular 
bearing they have on the special subject of your 
studies, and on the present condition of theological 
learning in England. Opinions are expressed in 
magazine articles on theological and religious ques- 
tions of every kind. When I read them, I am often 
struck both by the dogmatism of the assertions made, 
and by the extreme ignorance of the man who makes 
them. Without professing to be well up in every 
subject myself, I have sufficient knowledge of history 
and theology to know whether the line followed can 
be right or not. The use of knowledge is to enable 
us to distinguish between what is true and what is 
merely plausible, to know the method by which know- 
ledge can be arrived at, in contradistinction to the 
methods which are only extremely specious and can 
be expressed in popular epigrammatic forms. Now 
it is most important that every Christian man and 
woman .should regard the careful study of theology as 
part of their duty, because the way in which theology 
is represented in«public speeches, in magazine articles, 
in many references that are made to it on all sides, is 
seen at once to be absolutely misleading by any one 
who has paid even the smallest attention to the sub- 
ject. And the reason why it is so misleading, the re^. 
cause of one of the greatest religion^ difficulties vrf fhe 
present day, the most striking testimony to the hope- 
less want *of discipline to which we have reduced our 
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minds is simply this, that even those who have views 
about religion have no conception of theology and 
always put it on one side. They say : " We do not 
care about theology ; but we do care about religion ”, 
Press them farther, and you will find that on the 
whole they cherish a belief that it is better to be good 
than to be bad. To express that belief they consider 
to be to say something religious. They stop at that 
point. If you tell them that the cultivation of noble 
sentiments is a very noble thing, that the desire to 
put our services at the command of the community is 
excellent, but that everything that is done or said 
should rest upon a basis of truth, and that theology 
is concerned with the study of truth, they will draw 
back and repeat : ** Religion is all the truth we want, 
we do not care about theology 

Go on a little farther and you will find that they 
will turn and say : “ We do not care about theological 
dogmas”. They forget that theology is a science and 
has to deal with the definite statement of truths just 
as any other science. Theology is just as true, just 
as good, jus!>as dignified as any other form of science. 
Dogma is only the precise and accurate statement of 
ascertained truth. When people begin to denounce 
dogma, they always seem to assume, that no sooner 
did the Church come into being, than it .began to 
support a series of unwarranted dogmas. Very little 
thought will show that this was not the case, but that 
^hat is called dogma arose, because the Church had^ to- 
tiy ^fid >prevent people from making entirely untrue ' 
statements cofr:?f?rning the Church’s history and t^ch^ } 
t ing. Every possible argument was used to^l^reaktith^ 
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historic record of the historic Christ ; and the Church 
was bound to set forth the truth concerning the historic 
Christ. All theology came into existence for that 
reason. It was not because there was a body of 
people denying its doctrines, but because there was 
a body of people denying the very truths which it 
existed to maintain, that the Church was forced to 
formulate its dogmas. The Church had to deny the 
rash statements of the heretic. The heretic was a 
person who made statements which in the long run 
he could not substantiate. Thus the whole body of 
theology in the early Church, and all the arguments 
based upon it grew up in consequence of the assaults 
of those who wished to read the Gospel history into 
their own conception of the system of the world. 
This will show you the extreme importance of early 
Church history. By it we learn how the Church was 
protected against attempts to represent Christ as a 
myth or a phantom, or in terms not set forth in the 
Gospel. By it we learn how the Scriptures were pre- 
served for us. I could urge similar advantages in the 
case of all the other branches of study which are put 
before you. You must remember that there is a differ- 
ence between real knowledge and imperfect apprecia- 
tion ; between jud^men^ based on imperfect knowledge 
and the judgment which comes from the superiority 
of the trained mind which has submitted itself to 
di^ipline, which has learned to distinguish between 
what is true and what is only half true, which doesjjp*^ 
^ish to jump to conclusions, but to weigh ^gj^-^tjalance 
arguments pR both sides of the quest^^^n. It is only 
by considerable reading that yon 'Can gain that frame 
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of mind ; in studying the truths of the Christian 
faith you will find it of great and permanent advan- 
tage and use. We of the Church have suffered much 
because we have adopted an attitude- of reserve in- 
stead of being ready frankly to admit what we know 
to be true. We must regard ourselves as missionaries. 
We must not regard the Gospel as a fragile thing, 
even though we are bound to guard it as carefully as 
we would our own life. The Gospel is the truth, to 
which nothing can be added, and from which nothing 
can be taken away. The more we consider it, the more 
we shall see that the Gospel is the greatest and most 
practical message of the eternal truth of all times both 
ancient and modern, of that truth which alone enables 
a man to steer his way through the world. It is be- 
cause it is the truth — and only because it is the truth 
— that we embrace it with all our hearts. Do we 
say that we know it experimentally ? That is true, 
because it has formed our own lives and our own 
character and made us what we are ; therefore every 
Christian knows from his own experience how the 
truth has made him free. Knowing this, he can 
approach it in the true spirit of the student, eager to 
study it because he knows it to be true, and with the 
reverence with which a free being ^ould regard every- 
thing true, knowing that, if his intention, is true, the 
Holy Spirit will guide his understanding and will 
perfect it wherever it is needed. 
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THE LARGENESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

ADDRESS TO THE LONDON DIOCESAN CHURCH READ- 
ING UNION, 6th JUNE, 1898. 

I VERY much hope that this Diocesan Church Reading 
Union will spread into every parish in the diocese. 

It is a most important part of the Church’s work. It 
cannot possibly be said, it must not be said, that the 
Church exists upon ignorance. That is not the case. 
The Church exists upon knowledge and it courts the 
fullest possible knowledge, and it requires from all its 
true sons*and daughters as much knowledge as they 
can possibly gain. We have been reminded that we 
English are sometimes said to indulge in so much 
dissension because we exult in the right of private 
judgment. But we cannot get rid of private judg- 
ment ; even if we put our judgment in commission, 
we have to exercise our judgment in order to do so ; 
that is to say, we*hav^ to say deliberately : “ I feel 
mysel^such a poor creature that I am not capable of 
thinking, but I am going to ask somebody else to 
think for me”. That is a position which English 
people are not likely to take up. They inten^pv 
do their thinking for themselves, a|id mfitp^f^neir 
thinking is very poor concern — and I know you 
will excuse me for saying that I think it mostly is 
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— none the less they insist upon doing it, and they 
are unnecessarily proud, it seems to me, of the result 
of that thinking. You have often seen the elation 
of a hen after it has laid an egg. Well, that is a 
trumpery proceeding perhaps ; if the hen is any good 
at all, it will lay a great number of eggs in its life. 
But the average Englishman, if he only forms two 
opinions in his life, makes as much clucking as a hen 
does, and exults in the produce, or the results of the 
produce, to a degree which seems to a bystander to 
be quite disproportionate to its real value. But that 
is a peculiarity with which we have to put up. 

It is better for any society to have too many opinions 
than too few; after all, we can always exercise our 
judgment with regard to what we do with opinions 
when we have got them. In the present day when 
there is a penny post, and a vast number of opinions 
can therefore not only be formed, but can be im- 
mediately circulated at a very small cost, one some- 
times feels inclined to say that there is a plethora of 
opinions going loose in the world. But the human 
ingenuity which discovered the penny post also dis- 
covered that very useful article the waste-paper 
basket, and the waste-paper basket is the ultimate 
repository for a great many opinions. This process 
of the constant formation of opinions, of which are 
so proud, requires that there should go on side by side 
with it, a corresponding process of trying to acquire 
knowledge of any subject which enables us, if 
of our own, at least to judge " of 
the value of other people's opinions. Op l^e 
it is the more comfortable plan not to attempt 
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largely to the number of existing opinions, but to 
devote one’s time and mind to the examination of 
those opinions, to their arrangement, and to discovering 
how much there really is in them. I am sorry to say 
that just as one may spend one’s time in picking up 
and opening a number of nuts which have fallen from 
a tree, only to discover that there is nothing in them, 
so will it be with the vast mass of opinions which 
continually float around us. The object of the Church 
Reading Union is to give that steady mental discipline 
from which comes the power to judge amongst opinions. 

Remember this, that after all the great object of 
education is not knowledge, but the formation of that 
capacity for judgment for which we have been praying 
through the past week as the special gift of the Holy 
Spirit of God, that capacity for judgment which, like 
all other gifts of God, will not come to us unless we 
take the trouble to fit ourselves for it. It certainly 
is one of the duties which God has fastened upon 
His children, that they should learn to exercise 
their judgment, that they should do it with a due 
sense of responsibility and with a due dependence 
upon His help. The Home Reading Union was 
founded to teach you precisely this truth, to teach 
you the value of Khowledge, the inherent and neces- 
sary value of knowledge, the fact that a life which is 
left simply at the mercy of the crude opinions which 
are floating around is no true life at all, but that we 
only hecome really in any degree what we are capabjg^ 
of becoming when we have gained s(yne cji^aaii^or 
judgment, when we can feel that we have gathered at 
alt ^ehis some ^^^p by reference to which we 
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can test the great shifting mass of opinions among 
which we are compelled to live. 

Now let me ask you to consider how that stands 
as regards the very highest subject with which our 
minds ought to be concerned. It is, if you will think 
*of it for a moment, absolutely true that the fact of 
the existence of religion at all, necessarily provokes 
scepticism, for this very simple reason, that if there was 
a God who could be entirely known. He would then 
cease to be the God who helps us. A God who could 
be entirely known, would be the object almost of our 
patronage, would certainly become our equal, would 
not be that superior that God necessarily must be. 
Therefore you will see what I mean when I say that 
the mere conception of religion necessarily suggests 
the idea of scepticism. How true was the utterance 
of the old prophet: “Verily Thou art a God that 
hidest Thyself, Thou God of Israel our Saviour”. 
This is absolutely true, God must be pursued. 

Faith consists in giving that impulse to our whole 
being, to our emotions as well as to our reason, which 
shall stimulate us in the pursuit of God, in the en- 
deavour to discover Him as He stands in relation to 
ourselves. As we discover Him, we rise to the sense 
of a new relationship towards theVhole world which 
He has created, and which He rules. Now the dis- 
covery of the truth in some way or other, and the 
taking it to be a part of our life is absolutely and 
^^jntirely the one object of our Christian training ; for, 
reilhftissij^j^hat ^he Christian life is not the life of one 
part of our being only, but it is the life; of every part 

our being. All our capacities and all our qualities 
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alike come from God, and all alike stimulate us to 
seek after Him. Our practical capacities tell us to 
work for Him, and for the realisation of His laws in 
the world, but our speculative capacities, our powers 
of thought and our knowledge alike were given us 
that we might grow into the largeness of the world in 
which God has placed us. I have spoken to you of 
judgment, of the power which even a little knowledge 
may give you to discern between different opinions. 
It always seems to me that, intellectually speaking, it 
is impossible for me to discover the rights and wrongs 
of almost any opinions that are put before me ; but I 
can at least see what are the elements which have 
been taken into account, and I can discover which 
opinions are large and which opinions are small, which 
opinions are at least attempting to grapple with the 
actual facts of the world, and which opinions are trying 
to narrow down the facts of the world so that they 
can be grappled with. We are put by God into this 
world, the world as it is, the actual world that God 
has made, and we arc constantly being led astray 
because we will set to work to get outside that world, 
to remake it for ourselves, to turn God’s world into 
our own world, to rearrange it according to our own 
convenience. “ I ctn understand so much,” we seem 
to say, • ‘ therefore the world, as God meant it to be, 
should be regulated according to my capacity of 
understanding.” This attempt to deal with the world, 
not as it actually is, but to recreate the world, to^ 
narrow it and to limit it according tcj our 
cities for dealing with it, will be found to be at the 
bottoni of almost all partial systems and theories. 
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The same desire lies at the bottom of many of the 
operations of the human mind. It has a great 
appearance of plausibility. So many systems are 
floating about, which would be excellent if human 
nature were just a little different from what it is. 
^ou and I, any of us, could so easily take away 
from human nature just those elements which make 
it so exceedingly difficult to deal with. But the 
charm of human nature is that it is just what it is. 
Sometimes we labour to get people to agree with us, 
or to do something which we want them to do, and 
we are horrified and disgusted at their perversity, and , 
we go away thinking ill of human nature altogether. 
Let me recommend you at such times of depression 
to consider after all that, if human nature was made 
of putty instead of being made of marble, it might be 
quite easy for you to make a statue with infinitely 
less trouble than it is, but the first rain which fell 
upon the putty would reduce it to shapelessness, and 
the next passer-by who touched it would give it a 
new form. You cannot suppose that you will always 
be the supreme architect of the world or even of your 
own surroundings. You are not meant to have your 
own way. We all make a very moderate demand of 
the world ; it is simply that we should have pur own 
way and that no one should interfere withes. It 
seems quite reasonable ; and yet a little reflection 
shows us that we can hardly hope to have so much. 
This, I daresay, is very homely wisdom ; it is very 
silhfilfi^y^n stated in so many propositions; blit if 
you exai^le yourselves and the principles on which 
your judgment is based, and many of die ptihplples 
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on which you act, you will find that somehow or 
other this very immoderate demand does, as a matter 
of fact, occupy a considerable place in your views of 
life. It is so very easy to try and make our own 
world ; it is so very difficult to rise to the dignity 
and grandeur of the world as it really is ; yes, I mean 
the real dignity and grandeur of the world, in spite of 
all our complaints of human nature, of the perversity 
of human ideas, of our annoyance that people do not 
see eye to eye with us, of our grief over apparent 
diversities. We may grieve over these things as we 
like, but we have got to face them, we have got to 
make the best of them ; the world is too large a thing 
for any one of us to run it into his own mould or his 
own shape ; we had better therefore face the world as 
it really is and try — and there comes in the call to 
gain knowledge, a very painful process — and try to 
expand and grow big enough to understand, in some 
degree, the world around us. 

As you know, the great feature of modern times is 
the enormous and unprecedented growth of the world. 
Each of us has a world, and every one of our worlds 
is different. That is the absurdity. We talk to one 
another as though we lived in the same world ; but 
some people live tn a very small world indeed, and 
some in a larger one. And however much we may 
try to extend our world, we every one of us live in a 
world which is quite atomic in proportion to the actual 
world in which God has placed us. If we spend all 
our days trying to expand our min^s, y5t*:»3'4iF»afiall 
not succeed ip covering anything like the Actual world 
which is betore us, that is, the world which we might 

10 
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know, the world in which we might dwell. We shall 
continue only to live in a pitiably small bit of it. 
Still, the true pleasure of knowledge consists in feeling 
continually that we have taken another step forward 
i^to the large world, that our horizon has grown 
wider ; and just in proportion as our horizon grows 
wider, I think we shall begin somehow to understand 
how God looks upon the world. * Remember this, the 
only source of happiness, the only source of content- 
ment that can be given to any one of us comes when 
we acquire by some means or other, the sense that- 
we are looking at the world in some dim way as God 
looks upon it. It is a very hard thing to say that we 
have achieved that, that we have even got to the 
possibility of looking at it so. And yet, without that, 
there can be no contentment, no satisfaction for us. 

I said that in the present day the world has grown 
very large. This truth is borne in upon us from all 
sides. First of all, in the present day for the first 
time, we know the whole surface of the world. We 
know pretty much all that the world, that is the out- 
side world, has to tell us and to show us. In the next 
place, the rapidity of the means of communication has 
flooded us, not only with the ideas and opinions that 
are made at home, but also with® all the ideas and 
opinions that are made everywhere else. In th^ third 
place, the complication of the world’s business has 
materially increased. We talk about the difficulties 
of England’s position at the present day. What does 
that>incan? 1 1^ means that England stands in con- 
scious relationships with almost every, cpuntryjhn^^^ 
every government in the world, that the IchoWIt^^^ 
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slight changes and modifications in those relationships 
is brought to us immediately by the electric telegraph, 
and that those at the head of affairs have always to be 
considering any particular event that takes place in 
the light. of that whole circle of relationships. Noy 
observe what an enormous tax that is upon any one’s , 
intelligence, upon his temper, upon his power of look- 
ing at things. 

It has been said, and I think said with truth, that 
one great characteristic of the present day is, that the 
Volume of business to be done has increased quite out 
of proportion to the development and growth of the 
human brain ; so that consequently we live in a time 
of conscious strain, such as the world has never known 
before, because at no previous period has the business 
of the world increased with such rapidity. Well, I 
suppose the human brain has to grow, human faculties 
have to be developed like other things ; still everybody * 
must feel nowadays a considerable difficulty in making 
their mind large enough to take in the sum total of 
the ideas, the speculations, the points of view which 
are floating round them in the world. We live amidst 
opinions often impalpable, often assumed. We find 
them in society, we find them when we talk with our 
friends ; after a liftle conversation with almost any- 
body we find that, though we may both be saying the 
same things, we are not saying them in the same sense ; 
that different ideas underlie our words, that our minds 
are not entirely in accord. Of course we cannot even 
understand what our friend is saying, unless we dis- 
cover what is^ the dominant point of viev^from which 
; he of finding out the truth about 
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all these opinions is very difficult, and often very pain- 
ful. It is painful, because knowledge, just because it 
is the most precious of all things, takes the most 
trouble to acquire, and is not got without a very con- 
scious strain and a very conscious effort. There is all 
the difference in the world between gaining sound 
knowledge upon any subject, and simply collecting 
opinions. A man who collects opinions, and a great 
many people nowadays are satisfied with doing that, 
is as though he collected butterflies or anything else, 
and simply sought his whole pleasure in catching them 
and putting them into a cabinet, but had no interest 
in their scientific arrangement, no iifterest in knowing 
the relation of one species to another, no interest in 
knowing the habits of the creatures he collects. With- 
out this, the mere collecting of course becomes an 
entirely unintelligent pursuit. So it may be with you. 
You may, if you will, be considered to be sharp, to be 
clever ; you may repeat with audacity and exaggera- 
tion in the evening, an opinion that you have picked 
up from a newspaper or from a magazine article in the 
morning, and you may, if you go on producing a new 
opinion every day, have a reputation in a very limited 
circle, for being an exceedingly clever person. If you 
like that line of life pursue it, h^t do'^not imagine that it 
has anything whatever to do with knowledge ; toninder- 
stand what is the true nature of knowledge, what is the 
way in which alone knowledge can be acquiredi this 
can only be done by setting ourselves to the consistent 
and persistent s^udy of some particular subject. 

Nowit iS quite. clear that there are ^ no. subjects 
which can be of more importance to youias 
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men and women, as citizens of this country, as 
members of this branch of Christ’s Church, no sub- 
jects of which it is more necessary that you should 
acquire a knowledge than those which this Home 
Reading Union puts before you. The Union supplies 
you with a continuous method of study in subjects 
which it is of the most vital importance for you to 
understand ; it supplies you with the means of testing 
your knowledge at the end of your studies. To have 
such an occupation going on side by side with your 
other occupations is surely most valuable to you. I 
apprehend that all who have tried it know what a 
real source of relfeshment it is, because it is only by 
having a continuous object of study in our life, that 
we ever can attain to the proper discipline of character. 
I daresay that many of you, when you have been tired 
or worried or annoyed or perplexed, have felt the 
relief of sitting down in a not too comfortable chair 
with a book, which, though not necessarily very stiff, 
yet requires all your attention to take in and under- 
stand. You know what a relief comes at once to 
your mind from that process ; you know that you are 
taken away from your little worries and troubles and 
brought face to face with the great issues of life, and 
that you are leaftiing^to put yourself into a larger 
circle«of relationships, and so to gain relief from the 
actual trials and anxieties of your own little life. We 
do not directly overcome any difficulties, it is only 
by continually struggling to rise into a higher, purer 
atmosphere, that we grow into a larger knowle^lre 
which, so to ^peak, absorbs our small diflflteulties. We 
are only really happy, when we feel that we have 
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that in us which is continually raising us higher and 
higher. And we must remember that our intelligence 
requires raising as much as any other part of our nature. 
The growth of our intelligence ought to be part of life's 
discipline and life's training. It is after all our intelli- 
gence which, has to garner and explain and make 
valuable to others all the results that we have reached. 
There is sometimes a disposition to speak slightingly 
of reason, but reason is the highest quality of man. 
It is by reference to reason that opinions have 
ultimately to be judged. We speak of God as love, 
of God as having mercy, but we ought to remember 
that God is also perfect wisdom, aTO that it is in the 
developn^nt of our intellectual qualities as much as 
in the development of our other qualities that the 
discipline and training of life consists. 

To those who have begun to follow a definite course 
of study, I would only say in conclusion : “ Go on in 
your pursuit, lend yourselves to this consecutive course 
of study which is here put before you, do your best to 
commend to others the results of what you have been 
doing by the increased brightness of your intelligence, 
by the greater contentment of your life, by your 
growing cheerfulness and by your growing serenity. 
Show them that after all knowledge is the chief good 
that man can pursue, and that the knowledge ^f the 
highest things is the highest knowledge of all.” ‘ 
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THE VALUE OF DEFINITE KNOWLEDGE. 

SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LONDON 
DIOCESAN READING UNION, 8th JUNE. 1899. 

It is not at all unnatural that the study of the Prayer- 
book should prove to be the subject which is found 
most difficult by '•the younger members of this Union. 
It is by no means easy to get up the Prayer-book 
either as a whole or in part, for the reason that it 
opens up so many different lines of investigation. 

First, its sources have to be considered, and this is 
a dull subject for many people who fail to see why 
it makes any difference where the different prayers in 
the Prayer-book come from. In the second place, it 
is necessary to consider how the Prayer-book came 
into its present shape, the changes that were made 
in it at different times, what caused these changes 
to be made and what was their nature. This to some 
people's minds s<9ems a tedious and uninteresting in- 
quirjg. Thirdly, there is the study of the exact language 
of the Prayer-book, which reminds some of what they 
always found the least profitable of their lessons, the 
lesson in grammar. But the chief reason for the diffi- 
culty experienced in the study of the Prayer-book is 
that the Prayer-book deals with tHbolqgical ideai^ft 
SU(di, |n thbir abiding form amongst us. 
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It is exceedingly difficult to marshal ideas in a con- 
secutive order and to express in exact terms either 
our own ideas or what we have gathered from the 
ideas of others. It requires in the first place a con- 
siderable mastery of language before you can lay hold 
of the exact words which will fit an idea that is passing 
through your mind, and enable you to express it in 
some definite form. But if you really desire to Jcnow 
something, you will find that knowledge most attractive 
which enables you to find suitable words to express 
thought accurately and precisely, so that it can be 
readily recalled when necessary. 

Now some people make the mistake of supposing, 
that to state a thing clearly is to state it narrowly, 
and that to make a clear statement of a principle is 
necessarily to make a narrow statement. But the 
great laws of nature can be clearly stated after they 
have been discovered ; they are universal in their 
application and in no sense narrow ; their clearness 
of statement only corresponds to their truth. 

Christian doctrine sets forth, first of all, the truth in 
itself in definitely expressed terms, and then the truth 
as it appeals to the mind of man when he is engaged 
in prayer to God, the truth, that is to say, as a man’s 
mind lays hold of it in order to use it for his own 
purposes. It is at times of p/ayer, that we coqgie to 
feel most clearly what is the purpose of our life, and 
that it is most necessary for us to see that purpose 
clearly. To do this our beliefs must be definite, they 
must be capable of definite expression. Hence we 
tffast strive tq acquire dogmatic knowledge, anchto do 
this instruction is absolutely necessary. Oiir 
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should be clear on dogmatic points, and fortified with 
definite knowledge. And the great practical value of 
the Prayer-book is, that in the ideas which it expresses 
and applies, it is such an admirable example and 
pattern of the way in which the highest qualities of 
the mind of man may be applied to the highest pur- 
pose for which man can exist, namely, the worship of 
Almighty God. 

Your work during the past year has no doubt been 
full of interest to all of you. You have learnt how 
desirable it is to have some definite object in your 
reading. Those amongst you who have just left 
school have enjoyed having their time at their own 
disposal at home for their studies. But the older 
ones amongst you also have time at your disposal. 
Perhaps you will answer that it is easy enough to say 
so, but that in reality your time is constantly broken 
into by all kinds of troublesome interruptions. It is 
true that every one’s time is always being broken in 
upon, but the people whom I have known who are able 
to get through most work are those who can make use, 
not pnly of six hours at a time, any one can do that, 
but of six minutes at a time. It is by gaining the 
power of using odd minutes that the most valuable 
work in life can be done. 

Le^rn, I beg you, alf you can in the days of your 
youth, because the time will come when you will not 
have the energy to add to your stock of ideas. To 
cultivate abiding interests in those subjects which are 
the highest that can be put before the human giind. 

■R) cultivate interests which are conclrne^ with lifelm 
its highest aspects, this surely is one of the best things 
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that you can do. To cultivate that kind of interest 
in things which will lead you to be always learning, to 
be always adding to your store of knowledge, that is 
the way to make your life both happy for yourself 
and profitable to others. 
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XXV. 

THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE IN STUDY. 

ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LONDON 
DIOCESAN CHURCH READING UNION, 1900. 

I SUPPOSE that most of you were led to join this 
society because you felt that having obtained a certain 
amount of education, which had equipped you to a cer- 
tain extent, you wished to make use of that equipment. 
There is one great thing to learn about our education, 
which I am glad to say this society has succeeded in 
teaching to some people at least, and that is that it is 
never completed. It is a lifelong process, and it must be > 
continued in much the same way as that in which it 
was begun. I am glad to see that there are various 
persons who have received certificates this afternoon 
who cannot be called, I wish to speak of them with the 
greatest respect, in their first youth. This shows that 
they have learnt the lesson that education is a thing 
to be pursued all*the days of their life, and that they 
are npt ashamed to pursue it publicly and to let people 
see that they pursue it. Really the true beginning of 
education is when we decide to continue it voluntarily 
after we are able to order our life for ourselves. The 
t^asis of any scholastic system must be compjulsioiL 
STBe pi^il ^as to lend himself to a frocfss of trainiihg 
^ of which he only imperfectly under- 
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stands. He knows that he is doing mental gymnastics, 
but no schoolmaster can make entirely clear to him, 
what will be the advantage to him of those mental 
gymnastics after he has done them ; that he must 
discover for himself. The greatest use that any system 
of education can be to you is not to teach you any- 
thing, but to inspire you with a desire to learn. 

The great misfortune of education at the present 
day is that we all tend too much to talk about it as 
if it were the means of teaching people something. 
It is not a means of teaching anything, it can only 
be a means of teaching people to learn. In that 
sense real education begins for you after you leave 
school ; after you leave those who are in the ordinary 
sense your tutors and teachers ; when you become free 
beings, and when being free you say : “ Now I am to 
begin life for myself; I have learnt that I have got a 
mind which it is desirable that I should use, therefore 
I am going to use it in a regular and systematic 
manner”. That is the idea which is at the basis of 
the Church Reading Union. Its object is that its 
members should be led to use the minds which 
their former teaching at school or elsewhere has 
revealed to them with all their possibilities, to discern 
some of the manifold interests in *the world around 
them, and to realise both whaf there is to knovi and 
the means by which knowledge may be acquired. 
Most people leave off their regular education, having 
gained ,at least two things, a certain amount of in- 
formation and a certain amount of mental training. 
He^rst use^yoif should desire to mak^ 
formation you have got is to gain through its 
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some more information. And for this purpose what 
is of most importance is not information in itself, but 
information which will tell you where to get informa- 
tion when you want it. It is not so desirable for 
instance that every one should read a great number of 
books, as that they should know about a great number 
of books, know how to use them, how to refer to them, 
know what books are good books and worth reading 
carefully, and of what books it is only worth while to 
turn over the pages. There is a great deal to learn 
about books, and it is not easy for you to learn it by 
yourselves. 

These are matters about which only experts can 
judge ; and one of the great advantages of the Church 
Reading Union is that it tells you what are the best 
books to read about a subject, and gives you leaflets 
which draw attention to the most important points in 
the subject, and shows ypu to what you should specially 
direct your attention when reading the books. Many 
people begin to read because they think it a good 
thing, and they get hold of the book which they 
are told is the best book on the subject they mean 
to«tudy. They begin to read it most sedulously, and 
set themselves a fixed number of pages an hour, and 
they conscientiously sit ^nd read so many hours in the 
day or the week, and get through a fixed number of 
pages, and feel satisfied that a process is going on. 
But reading a book in itself is no good. You do not 
want merely to read a book, you want to get ideas, 
and a toykJa^onlv useful in so far as it giv^ yo\^ 
Theje is a certain period in yqwr education 
when you have to be the slave of books, but you must 
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speedily turn the corner and become the master of 
books, books must become your servants. However 
interesting the book may be, however great a man 
its author, it is no use for you to read it unless 
you see the advantage of reading it, unless you are 
interested in its subject, and you cannot be interested 
in its subject unless you understand what the subject 
is about. A great many people who leave school with 
good intentions of continuing their reading, really 
stultify their good intentions by still continuing to 
be the slave of books. They set themselves the 
task of reading a particular book through. They 
seem to expect and demand that the mechanical 
process of turning over so many pages in a fixed time 
will leave a deposit of ideas. But this does not neces- 
sarily follow. We are not all the same kind of 
persons, and on the whole we had better start with 
ourselves. If a book does not teach me anything, no 
matter though it teach thousands of other people, it 
is no particular good to me, and I had better go on 
till I find a book that does teach me something, till 
I get hold of something which will make things clear 
to me, which is in sympathy with my mind. Again 
I say that this process of discovering what you can 
best read, what will help you moSt, is one that you 
can seldom do absolutely by yourselves. It is difficult 
to know how to go on reading by yourselves after 
what is technically called your education is finished, 
and when you try to do so you are often disappointed 
^ithjhe results. Perhaps you have gQ|_hold^^^^^^^ 
%rrong book,fOr /ou may have chosen a 
does not appeal to you. Therefore the->i«^ol| 
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ject of your study remains external to you and does 
nothing for you. You need help and guidance to get 
into the right way, to find the right book and the 
right subject for you. 

Again, it is desirable that you should know how 
any particular subject is to be studied. The Union 
with its leaflets, its varied subjects, its graduated 
arrangement of books will help you in all these dif- 
ferent ways. It puts you on a course of reading ; it 
gives you just the amount of help you need and no 
more; not so much help as to lead you to suppose 
that you are being taught, but just enough to enable 
you to learn, to begin to use books, to understand 
how a subject must be studied. Your early education 
has left you the slave of books, and has only very 
inadequately introduced you to subjects of study. 
But when we begin to read for ourselves, we only do 
so to any purpose when we read a subject which 
interests us. We must wish to get up some subject, 
to get ideas for ourselves. Somehow we must bridge 
over the gulf between the period when we take our 
ideas for granted, and read books because we are 
ordered to read them, and the period when we select 
our own books, choose our own subjects, form our 
own ideas and follow the directions of our own mind. 
Our n^nds may be limited, but it is no good trying 
to swell ourselves by reading serious books with seri- 
ous titles, for the sake of saying that we have read 
them. The important thing is, that we should under- 
stan d^ the book s we re ad, and that their ideas sljpuld^ 

growth. Abo^e all things 
tb ^et of ideas. Try to gather the ideas that 
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lie behind the subject which you are studying. As 
you read you must try and get at ideas, large, formu- 
lative ideas, which will enable you to rearrange your 
former knowledge, and give you reasons for going on 
to acquire new knowledge. The systematic course put 
before you by this Church Reading Union will surely 
be the greatest possible help to you in carrying on 
this process. If the younger members of the Union 
will only lend themselves to its guidance for a time, 
they will rapidly discover the great advantage that it 
will be to them. Do not give it up because you think 
it rather bores you. We must always be a little bored 
at first in anything. There is no pure pleasure which 
comes to us with all its pleasurable force at once. 
We have to learn to appreciate the best things* A 
little trouble is necessary before we can ever lay hold 
of anything which is really worth having. Therefore 
take the trouble. Remember that you need a certain 
amount of guidance before you can really enter upon 
the dominion in which you hope one day to find your- 
self free. Remember, too, that the Church Reading 
Union directs your minds to what must always be 
the most important subjects of human knowledge. 
It is the boast of Christianity that it is always in close 
contact with the whole of human*life, with the whole 
of man’s capacity, with the whole of his pojyers of 
thought. Religion must not be studied in different 
ways from .other knowledge. It is not a separate and 
remote part of human knowledge, into which those 
[Who«^o need not carry the rest of..^ knowledge 
which theyiposless. But it is that part, 
which is the most intimate, because it^s cpnccrpied 
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with the science of life, the greatest of all sciences. 
We may say of other sciences : “ I need not study 
this ; life is short and knowledge is great, and it is 
only a few things that I can learn”. But there is 
one subject that every one must be concerned with, 
one science which every one has to face, and that is 
the science of life ; and it is just the science of life 
with which religion is concerned. Life — the actual life 
that you have to lead from day to day — the actual 
problems from which no human being can escape, 
thes^ are the concerns of which religion treats ; and 
the more you learn other things, the more your 
knowledge increases on every side, the more you 
have which you can bring to the study of those great 
truths upon which the whole of our life has to be 
founded. Therefore go on with your studies, re- 
membering that the object of all religion is to build 
you up to a fuller and completer sense of all that life 
contains for you, of all that it opens out to you as a 
sphere for your activities, and that the more you know 
assuredly the better you are likely to become. 


II 
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XXVI. 

THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE TIMES OF HENRY 
VIII. AND EDWARD VI. 

To the study of any subject it is necessary that the 
student should bring two qualities ; (i) aft intelligent 
curiosity ; ( 2 ) a power of attentive observation. The 
main duty of a teacher is to stimulate the curiosity 
and develop the observing power of the student 
Now in applying these principles to the time-hon- 
oured subjects of study, languages and mathematics, 
we see that the lines of the student’s curiosity, and the 
points which he must be taught to observe, are defined 
by the nature of the studies themselves. The laws of 
grammar and of mathematics are known certainly, and 
all that the teacher can do is to make them intelli- 
gible and interesting to the learner. 

But when we advance fron^ings which are abstract 
to things which concern hmnan lifij; and society, we 
get into a region which is necessarily indefinite, and 
does not admit of uniform treatment To malce up 
for this difficulty, a subject which is more closely con- 
nected with human life has a greater interest 6f 4ts 
:rOwn, and the learner’s curiosity about it is more easily 
ri^used! It is easier to learn, but 

The increased difficulty of teaching w^id vti^q|4^;^ 
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a matter of any consequence if there were not an 
examination to be found at the end of it all. This 
uncomfortable prospect prevents the learner from 
following the dictates of his curiosity unchecked, and 
picking up for himself such knowledge as interests 
him ; it prevents the teacher from directing the obser- 
vation of the pupil solely towards such points as seem 
to him most important. Pupil and teacher alike have 
to consider what is likely to be the prevailing view of 
the general aspect of the period on which they are 
engaged, and what are likely to be the subjects on 
which knowledge will be expected. 

As regards Church History in particular, there is a 
very large field open for inquiry. The field has not 
yet been sufficiently explored for us to map it out with 
any great certainty. Opinions differ about what was 
good in the past, as they differ about what is good in 
the present ; and the perspective of events in the past 
changes according to the point of view at present 
adopted. It is therefore most important that any 
examination in Church History should cover as wide 
a field as possible ; that it should require knowledge 
rather than opinion ; and that it should not omit points 
on which opinions differ, but should set questions in 
such a form that eirery difference of opinion may freely 
express itself without Being trammelled by the nature 
of the question. I think that all students, teachers and 
examiners should alike recognise that examination is 
an evil — a necessary evil, it may be — and that all should 
strive together to minimise its bad results. The ^tuden^ 
pressure of mi examination fc;*^ 
le^d him t©*get up a text-book, instead^ of gratifying 
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his intelligent curiosity about details. The teacher 
should not aim at enforcing general views unsupported 
by sufficient illustrations. The examiner should not 
try to reduce the scope of the examination to the 
limits within which it is easy for him to find a common 
standard. Curiosity and observation should be shown 
by the pupil, encouraged by the teacher, and recog- 
nised and valued by the examiner. 

The period of the history of the English Church 
covered by the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
is difficult, because many things were done, and we 
know a great deal about them, so much so that we 
have not yet sorted all our knowledge and come to an 
agreement about it. The student has to follow in the 
main a text-book, but he need not follow it blindly. 
After reading it, he should think over the picture 
which it presents to his mind, and consider if the pic- 
ture as a whole seems to him to be probable. The 
object of reading history is, after all, to get a notion 
how things happened in the past, and we have rwt 
learnt anything worth learning if we are content to 
know the fact that they happened, without finding out 
to some degree why and how they happened. It^is 
not enough to say, “Henry VIII. did this or that”. 
We ought to have some opinion why he did it ; what 
he hoped to gain by doing it ; ^whether his motive was 
bad or good, selfish or unselfish ; who helped him to 
do it, and why they did so. 

Of course it is impossible, even for the man who 
"Imows^most, to answer all these 
'possibility o^ dis|>ute. But the'^jpoiiucs^ ol" me^p^r 
must be judged in the same sort of way*as pt^nt 
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politics are judged, though with greater calmness 
and with greater knowledge, A student of history 
should be exhorted to use his independent judgment 
on the facts presented by the past, that he may learn 
greater sobriety and broader views about the ques- 
tions of the present. It is an education in itself 
to realise how much is to be said on both sides in 
politics, whether those of our own day or of a former 
time. 

When the student finds that he has raised questions 
for himself which his text-book does not give him the 
materials to answer, he should ask his teacher either 
to give him the information which he needs, or to tell 
him where it may be found. Of course the clergy and 
others who are engaged in teaching Church History 
to classes cannot have all knowledge at their fingers* 
ends ; but they ought not for that reason to discourage 
curiosity, and certainly, ought not to be ashamed, but 
rather to rejoice, at having occasion to say, “ I never 
thought of that point, and I know nothing about it **. 
They have, however, a command of more books, and 
might either say, “ I will look it up for you,** or might 
lend the inquirer some books, and tell him to make it 
out for himself and bring the results of his inquiries to 
the next meeting*of th^ class. No teaching could be 
more fruitful than that which had for its results to re- 
solve a class into a co-operative society, of which the 
members were each engaged in looking out some point 
which had lillick them. If they could be induced to 
do thi s. and,Jb qpg.^heir results together, these wouj^ 
b<^ an immediate quickening of thefr interest. Their 
teachef would become the president of a conference, 
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would suggest new questions, and correct narrowness 
and prejudice when they arose. 

I make this suggestion because I am sure that 
nothing is so destructive to any real study of history 
as the conversion of it into getting up a text-^book. It 
is useless to read about a period of human activity, two 
pages at a time, learning dates and names of Acts of 
Parliament so as to answer detailed questions on these 
pages only. The text-book ought to be read straight 
through at once, as if it were a story book. The first 
lesson should be spent in seeing what the period as a 
whole is concerned with. Then it is possible to go 
back and take it bit by bit. If the teacher has not 
much time to spend in getting up details, at least he 
can now and then read aloud some passages from the 
contemporary writers in which the period is so rich. 
Hairs Chronicle may not be in his reach ; but Caven- 
dish's Life of Wolsey^ More's Utopia^ Latimer's Sermon 
on the Ploughy can each of them be bought for a^shilling. 
Some book may be within reach which contains the 
actual text of the Statute of Appeals, or the Submission 
of the Clergy. More would be learnt about the actual 
meaning of the Reformation under Henry VI 11. by 
reading through these documents than by reading any 
amount of modern opinion ov the subject. Again, 
most parts of England are within reach of Some , 
monastic ruins, and there is generally a local antiquary 
who knows their history. I believe that a teacher 
jvould find no difficulty in organising strait to some 
^ix^nastK; site, and in finding ~nmr inrhinirnnlfl gjrr 
a short account of the history of the mon^ste^ and 
the actual facts about its dissolution. There afe .^^ 
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clergymen in any neighbourhood, who could make the 
actual fabric of their churches explain the change 
which the sixteenth century wrought in the habits of 
the religious life of the English people. 

I have confined myself to a few practical suggestions 
for the teaching of Church History. They will resolve 
themselves into the principles with which I began. 
The pupil must be curious and observant. History 
is not a mass of dry facts arranged in a certain order. 
It is a picture of the life of the past and must exist in 
the mind as a picture, not as a mathematical formula. 
The teacher must try not so much to instil principles 
as to stimulate the imagination. One caution is neces- 
sary. We like in reading Church History to seek for 
moral and religious edification, and to find men whom 
we can admire. It is good to admire when we can ; 
but it is bad to turn a man out of his actual shape 
that we may be better able to admire him. It is one 
of the greatest lessons that history can teach that there 
are few men, marvellously few, who retained purity of 
intention throughout their public career. We have to 
go aside from the beaten paths of affairs to find heroes, 
asd the conflicts of the sixteenth century did not tend 
to develop those qualities which are most attractive to 
the Christian soul! 



XXVII. 

THE FIRST LOVE. 


SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION STUDENTS AT ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
OXFORD, 7TH AUGUST, 1892, 

“ Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
left thy first love ” (Revelations ii. 4). 

These words, which form part of St. John’s message 
to the church at Ephesus, fall strangely on the ear 
in the particular context in which they occur. The 
Apostle praises the Ephesians for their works, their 
labour, their patience, their right judgment, their per- 
severance under untoward conditions, their ceaseless 
activity — all the qualities, in fact, upon which we set 
the greatest store ; but then follows the warning, “ I 
have somewhat against thee, because thou hast left 
thy first love The eye of the Apostle saw that 
though there were all the signs of spiritual and moral 
earnestness, still there was a wpketfing of the central 
motive. The machine was moving as powerfully 
as ever, but the fire which moved it did not burn 
so brightly, and was not so carefully tended as of 
old. There were tokens, slight and imperceptible to 
file ordinary eye, which told of^l^ beginning of 
decay. 
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' It is the little rent within the lute, 

. That by>and-by will make the music mute, 

And, ever widening, slowly silence all. 

The little rift within the lover's lute. 

Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit. 

Which rotting inward slowly moulders all. 

Do we not know that the beginnings of destruction 
are small, and that the process is gradual ? Corrup- 
tion spreads unrecognised at first ; only when its work 
has been accomplished is its potency perceived. How 
often have you seen a man fall suddenly into grievous 
sin, and disappear amid the ruins which he has caused ? 
You cry out on his hypocrisy. He was so excellent, 
so respectable, so philanthropic ; and all that was a 
cloak to villany ! Not so ; hypocrisy is less common 
than is supposed, and self-deceit more common. That 
man was deceived, deceiving himself all through his 
career. He did not know that the central motive of 
his early life was gone, and to no one did the discovery 
come with a greater shock than to himself. Through 
the force of habit, through a false respectability, he had 
gone on performing acts which once had a meaning, 
though that meaning had disappeared. The hollow 
of his character crumbled at last in a moment, 
and displayed an emptiness which had been wrought 
by gradual decay. • 

So the warning of the Apostle is true and full of 
meaning. We need to apply it to every part of our 
life, to take note of it, and weigh it well, and see what 
its meaning is to ourselves. For it is clear that every 
motive which forms our character and moulds corP^ 
duct, tends tojose its original force, uilless that force be 
constantly ifeiewed. The power of habit* so useful in 
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saving time and effort, makes our energies mechanical. 
The sense of limitation checks the generctfis impulse 
of our first enthusiasm. The numbing consciousness 
of the complexity of life throws us back upon the 
axioms of the experience of others, and bids us accept 
the saws of worldly wisdom, rather than search for 
ourselves to the bottom of any problem. These 
influences, and many others, gathered round the 
Ephesians and weakened them little by little, till 
the Apostle saw the need of summoning them to a 
vigorous effort towards the recovery of an ideal which 
was tending to vanish. 

He bade them return to their “ first love,” that love 
to God and man, which was such a natural and abound- 
ing feeling in their hearts, when first their minds had • 
grasped the meaning of the revelation of “ God madig, 
manifest in the flesh”. They had felt an unknown 
force throb within them, because the issue of life became 
clear, straightforward, simple. Their original power 
lay in the swiftness with which they applied - that new 
force to everything which lay before them. But their 
activities had multiplied, and had grown poorer because' 
they tended to rest upon secondary motives. • 

Again I say, we have need to apply this warning to 
any kind of motive which ^e viiue as operative in 
our character. I would ask you this morning to con- 
sider it in relation to the pursuit of knowledge. Few 
occupations rest upon so noble a motive ; indeed, the 
activities of the intellectual life are second only to 
' &ose cf the spiritual life, with ^i^ in. man^, points.-: 
^y suggest cdhiparison. In nothing.is -this mpte . 
conspicubus than in the fact that both 
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a conscious beginning, “ There was a time, I know it, 
when I began to see the beauty of holiness,” a man 
may say ; and in the same breath he may add, “ There 
was a time when I began to see the dignity of know- 
ledge The processes in both cases have common 
elements. Both demand a reaching beyond the things 
of sense into another region from that which is close 
around. The man who pursues knowledge cuts across 
the impulses of the natural man ; he does violence to 
his natural self ; he rises above the immediate present ; 
he says no to the temptations which do most easily 
beset him — idleness, ease, thoughtlessness, and care- 
lessness. He looks beyond himself and his immediate 
surroundings ; he tries to stride forth boldly into a 
larger world than that which is immediately around 
bim. This motive of the conscious desire to grow into 
a larger world will have been exp^erienced by any on^' 
who, at some time or another, pursues knowledge to 
however small a degree. Only after some deliberate 
act of self-sacrifice, done for the sake of pursuing know- 
ledge further, does any man gain an assured sense of 
the meaning of what knowledge is, and what it may 
do for him. And at such times, when the veil of 
sense is lifted, the vision before the student, however 
humble he may be, is ^Iways the same. It is the 
possibility spread out before him of striding forth into 
a larger and ever larger world, whose outline, however 
vague, is full of the allurement of promise. 

And does not the pursuit of knowledge mean some- 
thing of that kind ^o aJJ of you to whom I speak t^-day^ 
JDpi^ it not mean the struggle to ifve ipto a world 
whose hc^ is continually extending, the conscious- 
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ness of stepping forward with the powers wherewith 
God has endowed you, into a higher sphere ? Do you 
not feel something of a call that goes beyond man's 
natural faculties, that is not merely a call to the head, 
but a call to the heart, and not to the heart only, but to 
the spirit of the man that is within him ? The pursuit 
of knowledge, if it is to be real, if it is to be genuine, 
must be undertaken with a certain sense of spiritual 
responsibility. The man who gives himself to it, must 
know that knowledge summons him to go beyond^ 
hi| natural being, outside the limits of his natural self. 
It calls on him to find within himself that which is 
assuredly there, if he will only realise it and make it 
his own. It calls on him to discover his soul, to live 
in a spiritual region, and to organise his spiritual being. 
However little you have pursued knowledge, do you 
not feel this appeal* to your spiritual being, this call 
on you to become something which at present you are 
not, this opening before you of a mighty field, concern- 
ing which you have the assurance that it may indeed 
be yours? Is not the pursuit of knowledge a help to 
the further discovery of God? Were not some such 
thoughts as these at one time present with every^one 
of you, as a strong impulse, “a first love”? If they 
were, I daresay you will admit thfLt they have in part 
passed away. My object is to bid you recall them. 

Let me consider some of the causes which tend to 
lead us away from our “ first love,” and to make us set 
knowledge on a lower level than the highest. 

^ (i) J^he pursuit of knowledge is inspired by enthusi- 
3sm, and is imnfediately produ^ve. There comes to 
the student, Vrom some unexpected side ft may a 
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sense of beauty, of truth, or of nobility. So much he 
gains, and then pauses — pauses from the practical con- 
sideration that he has done enough for the present, that 
he has secured for himself a house, a mere shed it may 
be, but still something in which he may hide his head. 
He has won enough to rest on : let him rest So he 
settles down contented to enjoy what he counts a 
never-ending banquet, but which is none the less con- 
sumed by use. Knowledge, I need not remind you, 
;^ust be a life-long pursuit. There is no rest, no 
repose, no cessation of activity to one who even for a 
moment has gazed upon the face of knowledge. 
Energy, constant endeavour, perpetual effort, these 
are the recognised conditions of the intellectual life. 
To remain satisfied with some small achievement is 
a fatal temptation. The true student learns, at every 
step he takes, how much there is to know and how little- 
he has succeeded in attaining to. Self-satisfaction is the 
death of the mind as truly as it is the death of the soul. 

(2) Then there is the temptation of practical life. A 
man pursues knowledge ; he takes his earnings at 
once to the market, and makes use of them. His 
temptation is to regard knowledge as a commodity, 
and he treats it as such. Is that not a constant tempta- 
tion that besets a teacher? No life requires such 
careful watching of its central motive as does the 
teacher’s life. There is a constant temptation to reduce 
knowledge within the limits in which it can be most 
conveniently taught, to consider how it can most easily 
J^e foisted by mechanical means into an unreoeptiv^ 
mind. The tendency^of our educati<§nal system a^ 
the present Clay is to increase tenfold thS power of 
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this temptation. The teacher is judged by his ca- 
pacity to produce definite results, at definite times, in 
a definite shape. Before such a task how difficult it is 
to maintain a noble ideal, to keep a real interest in the 
spread of knowledge as such. It is very hard for the 
teacher to be true to his “ first love ” ; but unless he is, 
assuredly his career, however outwardly prosperous and 
marked by the conventional testimonies of efficiency, 
will be fruitless of abiding results. 

( 3 ) There is the temptation which comes from ^ 
growing sense of our own limitations. It is a feeling 
which is borne in upon us in any pursuit in life. We 
begin with a belief that we can do so much ; we dis- 
cover that we can do so little. This discovery tends 
to beget cynicism, arising from a deliberate withdrawal 
of ourselves from life as a whole into some small 
interest of our own selection. Within a narrow sphere 
we can think and work with pleasure ; we shrink from 
going beyond it less we be reminded of our own in- 
competence. The pursuit of knowledge, which began 
at one time to lead us into a larger world, may land 
us in a smalh world of our own making. Instead of 
growing broader-minded we may subside into aloof- 
ness from the. general current of life around us! If 
the specialist lose faith in God,«it is because he has 
first lost faith in man. Wt cannot afford to lead a 
life of intellectual isolation. Knowledge must keep 
us in contact with that which is. It must prevent us 
from falling under the domination of ideas merely be- 
■ssause Jhey are current ; and we must not try to shake^ 
^ff the obligation of mis.sions(Py duty. Knowledge 
must always produce its harvest for the public welfare, 
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(4) This feeling is necessary to save us from the 
supreme temptation which marks the entire corruption 
of knowledge, I mean intellectual contempt The 
utterance “ As for this people that know not the law, 
they are accursed,” is constantly being reproduced in 
altered forms. Remember that the uttermost penalty 
was reserved for him who could say to his brother 
Thou fool,” because contempt was the most un-God- 
like quality which man could display. Beware, above 
^all things, lest a little knowledge only re-enforce conceit, 
and lead you into a false world where self is enthroned, 
far away from the trile world which is illuminated by 
the love of God, manifested in the Person of the In- 
carnate Word. 

I have spoken of dangers ; let me give you some 
practical tests by which you may try your sincerity, 
your adherence to your “ first love ” : — 

(i) Do you find in your studies a discipline for your 
character ? Do you feel your conduct being moulded 
by the results of your intellectual energy and applica- 
tion? That discipline of character ought to be the 
fruit of study ; there is no discipline so admirable as 
that of learning to weigh and balance evidence. To 
see liow easy it is to be deceived, to strive conscien- 
tiously in our own §ase to distinguish between what 
is plausible and what fls true, to choose the evil 
and refuse the good — these should be the results 
of methodical study. Was there ever a time when 
the Whitsunday Collect ought more assuredly to 
jorin part of the daily devotion of every m^n and= 
woman, the prayer to "^od for " a rigjit judgment ij# 
all things ”?• In the complexity of life opinions may 
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differ ; but differences can be felt and expressed with- 
out asperity. There is a passage in Carlyle’s Life of 
Sterlings where he speaks of a walk they took together, 
and says, “And so we walked on discussing many 
things, and, except in opinion, not disagreeing”. There 
is an agreement between honest men, both of whom 
are endeavouring to discover the truth, an agreement 
about the method to be pursued, although they may 
differ in the first step to be taken. Practice is concerned 
only with that. Men do not often differ fundamentally, 
though about practical matters one would give his 
vote, it may be, on one side, and the other on the 
other. There need be no great difference after all 
between them, only that one thinks that out of a par- 
ticular and definite course of action to be taken certain 
results would probably ensue, while the other is not 
convinced that such would be the case. 

(2) If this great truth be recognised, you can see 
how the discipline of character leads on to a broaden- 
ing of sympathies. Every fresh thing you know, evety 
fresh subject you touch ought to bring you into a 
larger world, and, therefore, into closer connexion with 
different kinds of characters, as well as give you a 
capacity for understanding them. 

(3) As you are more conscious <rf sympathy, you will 
feel a greater desire for service. The best intentions 
to serve your fellowmen will fail, if they are not 
founded upon a real understanding of their lives and 
thoughts. 

" (4) Py following this process you are brought bacV«. 
ft) your “ first love ”. The pur^it of knowledge leads 
you to a coiTstantly heightening ideals to the conscious- 
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ness of a distinct and definite mission to the world. 
We have need to have our ideals heightened. We 
have need to have a conscious feeling of growing 
definiteness in our aims, of greater clearness of vision 
in seeing what is the course that lies before us. 
Knowledge pursued in this spirit will assuredly bring 
you to the ideal which is to be found in God. The 
object of the most educated life can only be fully 
realised in the contemplation of the person of the 
Lord Jesus. Do you feel that your pursuit of know- 
ledge leads you to see more clearly that Face looking 
out over the world which He has made, looking down 
with eyes of infinite compassion upon all the various 
bands of pilgrims who are pursuing their course 
through its sands? Do you feel increasingly the 
force of His appeal to your hearts, your consciences, 
your minds? Can you see through your pursuit of 
-knowledge ever before you that one Face which sums 
up all that men can know, and tells them all that they 
can be, that one power which can send into the heart 
of man the spirit which makes him know and realise 
his true calling, the power of going behind the things 
that are and seeing the things that will be, the power 
of continually reaching upwards and onwards into the 
higher and purer air? Believe me, we need to keep 
that motive clear and dfttinct before us. 

I have ventured to lay these considerations before 
you this morning because I should like to leave with 
you just this one thought, that it may be possible that 
g^is yearly gathering in Oxford may be recogpised by 
all of you consciousij^ as a means pf going back 40 
yow first";!^ means of recalling your first zeal, 
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your early enthusiasm, the first overpowering motive 
that led you to pursue knowledge for its own sake,^ 
and its own sake alone. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence with it dwell, 

That heart and mind according well 
May make one music as before. 

But vaster. 

Do you feel the world growing gradually before 
you, and yourselves being lifted into a higher sphere ? 
God grant it may be so ; and God grant that you may 
go away from your week spent here with hearts up- 
lifted and with eyes looking steadfastly higher, because 
you have gone back to your first love, because you 
have freed yourselves from some of the encumbrances 
which daily life heaps about your path, because you 
have laid hold again of your early motive, in all 
the inevitableness of its power, because you have 
strengthened yourselves that you may hold fast to it 
in all trials and temptations. 



XXVIII. 

THE WORK OF A LIBRARIAN, 

ADDRESS TO A MEETING OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
TO INAUGURATE CLASSES FOR THE TECHNICAL 
TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS, 25TH FEBRUARY, 1898. 

It can only be on the supposition that I am generally 
interested in education of all sorts, that your committee 
can have been induced to invite me to speak to a 
body of experts such as you. ^ , 

I cannot hope to say anything to you that is new, 
but I will try, as a perfect outsider, to say a few things 
that have struck me at various times in my life about 
the position, opportunities and difficulties of a librarian. 

In the first place, you are met as an educational 
society, and what you are interested in is the education 
of the librarian. Of course any series of lectures can 
only put before you the heads of the subjects on which 
the aspiring librarian ought to try to gain knowledge. 
Let me try to make a few remarks about the temper 
of mind which he must take with him in his attempt 
to acquire that knowledge. 

Education presents one great difficulty, that it is^ 
always pursued upon theoretical lines which have to 
■ife»4argely abandoned the moment we turn to^ractlte. 
There is tio ^ood thfhg in this would that does ilbt 
i»rihg coireSponding evils, and there is ifb process to 
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which we subject ourselves, which does not do for us 
much that we have to spend time in getting rid of 
afterwards. That is very strongly the case with educa- 
tion. Education — I mean the education of our youth, 
of course — is a form of mental gymnastics. It aims at 
improving our mind, and it is to be hoped that it does 
improve, exercise, and discipline our mind ; but then 
it leaves our mind at the end of that process .with a 
great number of ideas which have to be got rid of the 
moment we turn to actual practice. 

Well now, let us apply that to the librarian ; in his 
case we see what an immense rebound there must be, 
if he is to become a good librarian, from the system 
on which he has been taught previously, and from all 
the maxims and rules which have been instilled into 
his mind. For, of course, for the purposes of ordinary 
education we are taught that it is desirable to study a 
subject thoroughly, and to read a book systematically 
and in an orderly and regular way. But a librarian, 
if he is to succeed in his career, must at once change 
all these views. He cannot afford to read a ^ok 
steadily and thoroughly, and as for studying system- 
atically — though of course he has to do his ca|a- 
loguing systematically — I am afraid he has to content 
himself with picking up such knowiedge at such times 
as he can. Altogether it becomes more his object 
to know where knowledge is to be found, than to 
Ipossess knowledge in itself. It is his duty, not so 
much to have any knowledge of his own, as, to make 
himself a sort of channel or conduit for convey 
others informatiom about wher# knowledge ia 
discovered. /That is a great blow to all the princ1pl|s 
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Upon which his early education has been carried on. ' 
Then he was told to read carefully, to read accurately 
and systematically, to lend his mind, in fact, to his 
study, that it might form his mind ; whereas, 
moment he becomes a practical librarian, he has to 
develop his memory almost at the expense of his ^ 
mind, and try to gain all the information he possibly 
can about every kind of subject. No one has such a 
need of encyclopaedic knowledge as a librarian. I 
remember hearing it said that a man who had dis- 
tinguished himself very highly at a university when 
asked to what he attributed his success, and which 
book he thought had helped him most, said, after 
meditating a little while, Bradshaw's Railway Guide, 
The habit he had acquired of taking imaginary journeys 
by the help of Bradshaw's GuidCy had, on the whole, 
done more to train his mind than all the lectures 
which he had attended. That is to say, in his spare 
moments he picked up a work which is certainly not 
devoid of interest, if it is read with a little imagination 
on the part of the reader, and constructed for himself 
imaginary tours ; and in that way he gained a more 
complete knowledge of geography than he could have 
Secured in any other way. He knew the distances 
by rail from one f)lace to another, knew their rela- 
tive position and gained an enormous amount also 
of accurate and useful knowledge. A librarian has 
to do something of the same kind with knowledge. 
of'all -s<yts. He cannot even say that Bradshaw's 
fMu^Hmay Guide is not a useful book for hin^ to kiTbw, 

^ ; r opce^ receiving fronk a great librafian 

:a severe leproof I was standing lookiifg at the new 
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books which had come into the library, and I picked 
up one which contained a series of interesting but 
perfectly useless documents of modem date, repro- 
duced by photography. It was an enormously big 
book, and I turned to him and said, “ What is the good 
of a book like that ? ” He put his hand on my shoulder 
and said, “ My good man, do not ask me a question 
like that ; if I ever stopped and asked myself such a 
question, I should be totally unfit to be a librarian 
It is a librarian’s business to accept everything, and 
put it into its proper place, and see that it can be got 
at by anybody. Of course, you will recognise tliat 
this is a very painful position to be in and requires an 
extension of your mind which is very tedious. 

To be called upon to be perfectly tolerant to all 
subjects is a very severe demand to have made upon 
oneself. It is hard not to interest oneself more in one 
subject than another ; but it is the business of a libra- 
rian to get a certain amount of information about all 
possible subjects, so that he can be useful to anybody 
who comes to him for assistance, no matter what his 
subject may be. 

That, you will observe, is a not only very large de- 
mand upon your general tolerance, upon your charity, 
upon your kindliness and upon yoxft moral virtues, but 
also upon your intellectual qualities. It is almost 
equivalent to a demand that you should leave off 
the systematic training of your mind in the subjects 
in which you are interested, and instead of 4)Ursuing 
knowledge in some definite sphere thoroughIjKifRJ" 
exViaustively, you<3hould consider yourself condemned 
by the mere hct of the line of life that you h^ve chosiih 
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to be an omniscient smatterer. If condemned to * 
that, you must of course make the best of it. You 
must consider that perhaps after all you are not ^ 
so very learned or very clever ; that if you wer<rtj(^ 
give yourself to original research, probably after five 
years* pursuit of it, you would not astonish the world 
by the vastness of your discoveries ; but if you are 
a good librarian, and help on many other people to 
gain knowledge that they otherwise would not have 
gained, you will not inadequately have done your duty 
in life. Therefore, if you have abandoned the hope 
of writing works of European importance and being 
either a man of science or a man of letters famous 
throughout the world, there is no knowing how many 
geniuses you may not inform, and how many people 
you may not help, who will be much greater than you 
could ever have been if you had applied yourself 
diligently to some particular study. 

The object then of a librarian is not to acquire 
knowledge for himself. In fact, it has been remarked 
that the librarian who reads his books is ruined for his 
real work. It is his business to put them on shelves, 
and to know what they are about. He must sternly 
prohibit himself from reading any one of them through. 
He must be a purveyor of knowledge to others and 
not seek to gain knowledge for himself. One great 
object he has before him is to be a keeper, a zealous 
custodian, of the books committed to his charge. In 
that w ffy f I am bound to say that a librarian is 
upon to make the most tremendoj^s sacvifice- 
that any one can he called upor^ to make, because, 
of courjpe, the more he loves books^ the more he 
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dislikes seeing people read them, since everybody who 
reads a book does it so much mischief. The actual 
fabric of the book suffers from being read ; and I am 
0 that the proper-minded librarian cannot but wish 
that the habit of having every Torm of excellent book 
sold for a penny would spread, so that nobody need 
‘ molest the more valuable books unless he is a genuine 
student. The librarian’s feeling for an old book, for a 
beautiful book, for a precious book, is such that I am 
sure that he must thoroughly detest seeing anybody 
else taking such in his hand. A librarian’s duty to 
make knowledge accessible comes into sharp contrast 
and collision with his own desires and his own aspira- 
tions. To keep his books safe and unharmed is his 
great desire, and every reader of them he must regard 
as more or less a wrongdoer to their integrity. 

If a librarian is to be a keeper of books, of course 
he mu^know about books in themselves, and all of 
you doubtless know what a charming pursuit that of 
the love of books is. Perhaps no one pursuit is really 
more attractive than another. That primitive instinct 
in man to go out to hunt every morning is, I suppose, 
deeply rooted in us all, and therefore we each have a 
desire to hunt for something which we may appro- 
priate for ourselves. If books be th^ object of pursuit, 
the hunter will feel a sense of when he has dis- 
covered something which the ordinary person does 
not know. To know how to appreciate the beauty of 
books, to know the differences of types and^^^i^aiinder- 
.i?tanri the history of printing, to know in 
ticuj^r class a book stands, — these are very delightiful 
objects of puri^iit, few, I think, are more so* 
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no hobby, no taste, which really is more refining and 
more ennobling than this, because when you think 
of ; what a book contains, when you think of human 
knowledge and how it^ spread, when you think ^ 
the wonders of writing and of the use of words as the 
means of transmitting ideas from one mind to another, 
and when you think how that process is s^ccomplished, 
surely the instruments in that process cease to be in 
any sense mechanical. They have a grace and beauty 
and charm that nothing else can have ; they are in- 
struments of the highest pleasures and of the greatest 
possibilities of usefulness that man can ever enjoy. 
Tl\e absolute charm of books in themselves is very 
great, and is a charm which I hope all of you will 
enjoy. 

I daresay some of those to whom I am speaking 
are beginners in some public library which only pos- 
sesses the inferior printed books, which are the ^great 
product of our own day, and are not called upon to 
be custodians of any books that are of very great 
intrinsic value. Still, I hope that the day will come 
when you may feel that it is your object to try and 
get, even for the smallest library, some books that 
aife really valuable and interesting as books. A public 
library which only# contains the cheap editions of 
modern books, such as at% needed for ordinary use by 
the ordinary man, surely falls below its proper purpose. 

■ It ought to have something that is precious and worth 
enjoyin^nfeiMtself. Bibliography is a taste that ought 
t^-Sip?:rary widely spread. There is nothing in the 
present day that need# enforcing so giuch as a sense 
^ the past, and I thi^k that a 
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beautifully printed book can well be used to draw out 
reverence from the ordinary man. 

To show him such a book and tell him the process 
which it came into being^gto point out to him the 
exquisite care with which the early printers did their 
work is to do much to educate him. Then, if his mind 
is very mod'^rn, you may teach him a little lesson in 
political economy by pointing out to him that books 
were beautiful like that just so long as they were in 
competition with manuscripts, and that the moment 
manuscripts disappeared, printing sank to a worse 
condition than even that in which it is now. It was 
only competition that made the early printers do their 
work so well. They knew that they had to justify 
their existence. 

It is not necessary that the books should be very 
rare, but I think every librarian ought to try and have 
at all events some good books in his library. 

I need not speak to you, of course, about the de- 
sirability of learning all that can be learnt about 
books, the stages in their development, the history of 
typography, and the history also of bindings, every- 
thing that goes to make up a book as we know it^ the 
development of every part of the manufacture of that 
book. It is one of a librarian'# joys and pleasures 
to learn all that can be learnt about a subject which 
must be to him of paramount importance, because he 
w^l never be a good librarian unless he is an artist 
an^fcias an artistic admiration for of art 

^ich iSfie past has left to us, ^2^ 

• But ab^ut thefse matters I nedtl not speak, as I observe 
you have li^tures provided for you on all tl^se subjects ; 
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which will enable you to leam what is necessary about 
books to begin with. Yet, all that can be learnt 
about books in lectures is as nothing compared to 
what can be learnt in^actual practice in life it^lf. 
All that lectures can do for you is simply to prepare 
your minds, to give you certain interests, to lead you 
to ask yourself certain questions, with certainty 
that in the practice of your ordinary life you will 
discover how to find an answer. 

For the purpose of making the contents of books 
useful to others, cataloguing is a most important part 
of the librarian’s work. I will not venture to en- 
large upon it since it is now becoming a real science 
— a science to which anybody may be proud of 
devoting his best energies. But about the matter of 
bibliography, perhaps I may venture to say one or two 
words. I am using bibliography to mean the knowledge 
of the literature connected with particular subjects. 
Now, for that purpose, as I have already said, you re- 
quire a general knowledge of some kind or other. If the 
librarian is to make his library valuable, the back- 
bone of knowledge which he requires is, roughly speak- 
ing, history. I do not forget that scientific books are, 
perhaps, the most widely read. But science is con- 
tinually making ne^ discoveries and rearranging old 
ones ; and to make a scientific library valuable you may 
start from one pretty clear axiom, which is, that the 
last book about any particular science is presumably 
the be!Strs3f^S.t least is one to which in the first in- 
stafi£ir*you may refer your inquirers. That is and* 
must be tru^ about tcience in itsetf, but, of course, 
the histoiy of science, i>., the relations^of scientific 
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writers one to another must be considered as part of 
history. 

The librarian should hhve a^ general knowledge of 
progress of human affairs and of the advance of 
the human mind in various regions. I admit that 
there is nothing which it is more difficult to learn in 
outlines ika^n history ; but I think I can give you some 
advice on this point which may help you. I nevei: was 
able myself to read a short book on history ; a compen- 
dium or handbook is an abomination to me. If I want 
to know anything at all about a period of which ! am 
absolutely ignorant, I find that if I take down the 
biggest volumes I can discover I learn in an hour very 
much more from them than I could possibly learnjby 
reading a condensed account. Somehow or other, just 
as when one goes to a new country, one finds that one 
acquires knowledge through the pores of one's skin, so 
I think that librarians can gain knowledge by looking 
at their books, but still more by looking at the headings 
of chapters and seeing what the books are about. You 
can learn very readily an outline of a great many sub- 
jects by adopting this method. You can get a skeleton 
arrangement around which your knowledge may grow, 
by gaining some hold upon an historical view both of 
events and also, of course, of literature and of the de- 
velopments of the human mifid. It must be historical 
and must be chronological in the first instance, of course. 
Then it is desirable that every librarian should be ac- 
quainted with foreign languages ; he n l ^ed^not know 
them thoroughly, but he shpuld have a smalt1s@?£»g of 
as many as possi]^le. Certainljl^4ie needs enough Latin 
to be able dto read the title-pages of 
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language. An extensive knowledge of Latin is not 
necessary, as the title-pages follow certain common 
forms. You can acquire that amount of knowledge 
of Latin, and also of French and German, witl^^i# 
studying their grammar. It is not at all 
that you should learn grammar to be able to read a 
language. For practical purposes, it seems 

to me that we begin with languages at the wrong end. 
The only way of learning a language is by reading a 
book in it. I know that this is very unscientific ; but 
as f grow older, I feel an intolerable aversion to turn- 
ing to a dictionary and looking out a word. So when 
I read a book in a foreign language, if I do not know 
the, words, I go on until I do ; and there comes a 
time when the meaning of a continually recurring 
word becomes clear. I have discovered that one 
can read with little trouble in a* foreign language of 
which one knows nothing, by using a little common 
sense and starting first of all with a Bible, or a book 
which is familiar to one. In this way it is possible, 
without any very great, ^expenditure of time, to gain 
a . workable knowledge of foreign languages, enough 
at aU events for the purposes of a librarian. 

Then, of course, it is important that you should know 
what are the best bo®ks on any particular subject. By 
best I mean those which sfi-e most complete, which deal 
most thoroughly with the subject. 

Now, I am afraid that if in science the latest book is 
very often, th5 most thorough, that is not the case in 
any olh«r branch of literature. If you want ^lorough • 
khowl^ge about any %>ther subject tjian science, y^ 
must oi!lten>go back one or two centurie* to find it ; 
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you are not likely to find it in many of the books 
that have been produced in this century. That is a 
misfortune, of course, but it is a sober fact. I do not 
^t?s^an to say that you will not find very lucid ideas, 
and Vc^jidmirable criticism ; but generally a student 
does not go in search of ideas ; he can supply them 
himself ; wants facts. Of course, in modern times 
we have ruled out facts ; books are dull that deal in 
facts, and a history that has too many facts is not read. 
Readers want brilliant statements, an interpretation of 
all the motives that weighed with the people repre- 
sented ; they want a lively and dramatic representation 
of the past. But the student wishes to know what 
actually did occur. It becomes exceedingly difficult 
to discover this from modern books. I am afraid that 
for this you generally have to go to a book that was 
written about the middle of last century. Therefore, 
in the chief branches of knowledge, it is desirable to 
know where the most accurate records of actual facts 
are to be obtained. Even nowadays there are men 
who want to know for the sake of knowing, not for the 
sake of an examination. When a man who really 
wants to know comes and asks your help, of course he 
is the person to whom your sympathies ought to go 
out at once, and you ought to be^exceedingly sorry if 
you cannot put him on the fight way. A real desire 
to know is by no means necessarily accompanied by 
an acquaintance with the sources of knowledge, and it 
is just here that the help of the librarian is needed, 
r It»may that a man who wants knowledgejbr. some 
r^al purpose ma^ only come bafore you once in every 
two years, Jjut when he comes it is gooc^if you are 
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able to put him in the way of discovering what he 
requires to know. You can then feel that you have 
done an action infinitely more useful than all the other 
actions you have performed for a long time. ^ 

It is well to deal carefully and tenderly^'ich all 
inquirers ; though I am afraid that somomies when 
inquirers come, and you inquire why th^iask very 
out-of-the-way questions, or want to kmw about an 
out-of-the-way book, you will very 'orfen find a very 
superficial purpose behind. They may simply require 
the information that they may defeat some one in 
a Debating Society on the following evening. The 
questions submitted are very often those that cannot 
possibly be answered by “ Yes ” or “ No,” but would 
require a trained mind and a good deal of research 
to give an exact answer ; but, of course, people are 
not likely to understand that. Two pupils were once 
discussing the merits of an eminent tutor, and one 
said to the other : “ Well, if you go to the ordinary 
fellow he tells you what one man says and what 
another man says, and what opinions are held upon 
the subject, but if you go to So and So he tells you 
what the thing is”. You will observe that that 
conception of knowledge is a very common one at 
the present day, and^that people continually will come 
td you, neither knowing what the nature of evidence 
is, nor how such a point as they desire to know can 
be determined. Still, however humble may be the 
motive, from which the desire for knowledge comes, 

I would ifnplore you always to foster the desife. Re- « 
member that a librarinn has a greater and a higl\^r 
educational, opportunity than almost ar\ybody else, 
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that he can continually lead people on. There is 
nothing so delightful as to see growing up in any- 
body’s mind a real conception of what knowledge is. 
^^r^mparatively few people know what it is to know, 
and 17^5*5 a privilege to be able to give to anybody 
even the fahitest conception of what it is to know so 
that theJWpav not merely repeat the remarks made 
in the morni;. ^ newspapers as if they were their own 
thoughts, but nfay for once really think for themselves 
and exercise an independent judgment upon some 
point, for the object simply of getting to the truth 
and not for the object of contradicting some one else. 

To foster in any way any capacity for knowledge 
or even the conception of what knowledge is, is a 
very high privilege. Therefore I would say, feel very 
much ashamed if you cannot answer any question, 
however foolish, that is asked you about books, and 
be so much ashamed that you set to work at once to 
discover the answer and determine not to be caught 
tripping on that point again. I have used libraries 
at various times in my life. There was a time, stranga- 
as it may seem, when I was able to read a book ; 
that has faded into the dim past ; but I look back 
with pleasure and delight upon that time. Thei^fe are 
no people who stand forward ^n my reminiscences 
and evoke such feelings of *^ratitude as the libraries 
who helped me in my endeavours to discover things 
very often in a hurry, and who placed their knowledge 
at my disposal. I would assure you that youAi'e in a 
position to gain an amount of gratitude oi ^hich you 
Q^ight to be prqud. 

I very qiuch hope that some day on other ypif; 
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will have the privilege of being addressed on that 
subject by the librarian who has done so much to 
spread knowledge in England, and who has earned 
the gratitude of so many people ; I mean Dr. 

Garnett. If you want to know the attitude aj^^remper 
of mind that a librarian ought to havpirf^ards his 
books, towards the subjects they towards 

the people who come to use the librai^llver which he 
presides, ask Dr. Garnett to give as he can do 
with simplicity and force, the results of his own ex- 
perience, and to tell you the motives which have 
actuated him through his long and honourable career. 


13 



XXIX. 

'6SfIVERSITIES. 

FROM AN ADDRfe ON THE HISTORY OF UNIVERSITIES 
GIVEN AT THE BIRMINGHAM MIDLAND INSTITUTE, 
i6th JANUARY, 1899. 

There is in my opinion an absolute need that the 
number of universities should be increased ; that each 
locality that is of importance should have its own uni- 
versity adapted in many ways to suit local needs. 
But it is also important that a university should be 
independent ; that it should be self-governing, in the 
hands mainly of its own teachers. A locality can 
create a university, but once created it must commit 
its guidance to experts, for it cannot possijbly hope 
to control it from outside, and it must not make it 
absolutely subservient to mere local demands. A 
university, however local it may be, must be in some 
degree the home of research, and not merely a training 
place for particular employments.a It must be a place 
where the highest knowledge is pursued for the sake 
of knowledge. The object of a university is that it 
should be the testing place of all ideas as they are 
framed, and that it should appraise them and put its 
^stemp upon them, before they filter through to the 
public mind. TJie advantage id a university depends 
upon its e^ablishment on a threefold r^latioiiship t 
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first of all, the relationship between teacher and teacher, 
by means of which one student appreciates the methods 
pursued by another student ; secondly, the relationship 
between teacher and taught, by means of whtoL fhe 
mind of the teacher speaks to and inspirp:*^ ’the mind 
of the student ; and finally the relat^r-^slhip between 
student and student which giveSfeyportu^ities of com- 
panionship and mutual assistance y great object 
of a university should be to rem^^ber that it is not 
knowledge only which must be pursued, but that even 
higher than knowledge itself must be esteemed the 
method by which knowledge is gained, by which 
knowledge is ascertained and tested. The influence 
of ideas, the value of ideas depend on the power of 
accurate thinking possessed by those men who submit 
ideas to others. 
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XXX. 

AlPl^A ?OR KNOWLEDGE. 

AN ADDRESS PR^^RED FOR DELIVERY TO THE BIR- 
MINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE ON TUESDAY, 
x6th OCTOBER, 1900. 

I AM very sensible of the honour which the members 
of the Midland Institute have conferred upon me by 
choosing me to be their President ; and I am equally.’, 
sensible of the responsibility which I have undertaken. 
I trust that I am not presuming too much if I suppose 
that in inviting me to be your President you had some 
thought that I was not exactly a stranger ; that for a 
few years I was privileged, as Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, to stand in some relation to the vigorous 
life of this city, and was not entirely unfamiliar with 
its aims and aspirations. 1 would not allude to this 
fact if it were not in a manner connected with what 
1 wish to say to yoifc I can say it most clearly by 
frankly confessing that I am following the bent of my 
own mind in saying it. Nov^ I have always thought 
that the best way of understanding what things are is 
to try and discover how they came to assume their 
existing form. I am interested in observing d}frerehces 
Between various countries. The points of cHi^eti^ce 
seam more instruf.tive than the)>oints of agreemeiit ; 
and even when things look the same at first i)ight« 
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are found on further investigation to present notable^ 
differences. I feel that this is equally true of various 
parts of the same country. No amount of govern- 
mental consolidation can extinguish the vigour of l^al 
life. Common institutions may be accepted, but they 
are worked in a spirit which makes the ^productive of 
very different results. It is h^' 5pcure monotony, 
however conscientiously we p-.rsue it. There 
is something in the collective* of communities 
which is distinctly their own, and cannot be taken 
away from them. These distinctive features we do 
well to cherish. They are our special contributipns 
to the common welfare. If they are not necessary 
-they will rapidly perish. It is our business to under- 
stand them and estimate them aright. Each com- 
munity in its own sphere, with reference to its own 
experience and its own traditions, can work out some 
problem from which all may profit. 

Now I am not so presumptuous as to attempt to 
put before you the special characteristics of your own 
community ; you are better acquainted with them than 
I can be. Nor will I compliment you on them ; you 
aije generally supposed to be adequately conscious of 
your own merits. I would only point out that Bir- 
mingham owes muth of its present greatness to its past 
insignificance. It was not an old town with a mayor 
and corporation, and an industry regulated by guilds. 
It led an obscure existence under the mild sway of a 
bailiff v^o presided over a manor-court. When in- 
dustrial life sprang rapidly into existence, Birmin^am 
wa;$ free to adapt it^lf to new requirements. Those 
who could find no peace in towns which were subject 
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%,to ancient regulations and restrictions flocked hither. 
Birmingham grew owing to its freedom and its capacity 
to adjust itself to circumstances. This is the key to 
yokw municipal history. It is a characteristic which 
I trust you will always value and strive to preserve. 
Traditions aS^very good things ; but when you are 
without them, iiot worth importing artificially. 

There is alway^onv thing which is accidental in the 
form assumed byr^e experience of the past. It is 
well to take the spirit of that experience and give it the 
form which is most suitable to the needs of the present. 

You stand to-day at a very important point in the 
development of your civic life — more important, per- 
haps, than you imagine. The foundation of a new 
university is a matter of very great significance. It 
is an attempt to co-ordinate and to improve those 
qualities of our common life which are at once the 
highest and the most easily neglected. We do not at 
the present day express our views of things with the 
same clearness and force as did our forefathers. We 
are more chary of ideal conceptions, and prefer to live 
from hand to mouth. But men of old regarded the 
life of man as moulded by three great powers — the 
State, the Church, and the University. It is true that 
they regarded each of them as ftirming a universal 
system. There was one Erftpire, one Church, one 
method of study. We have abandoned the idea of a 
necessary uniformity of external structure. Europe 
is not united under one Holy Roman Empire? but 
by fandaiuental identity of objects of pursuit. The 
coii\|non power of^ Christianity tip fashion character is 

. recognised as^existing apart from particular 
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tical institutions. In the same way universities can^ 
promote the spread of learning without observing the 
same types of organisation. But it still remains an 
absolute truth that human life rests on three grcat 
primary requirements — order, ronduct, knowledge ; 
and these three requisites are still exi:j;jessed in the 
forms of the State, the Chur«l^^a.p< the University. 
Without a due recognition of allthre^ every particular 
form of local life is so far incomplete. The foundation 
of a university will make Birmingham a complete and 
independent centre of life in all its fulness. 

You will say that this is a sentimental consideration 
which does not greatly affect you in a practical sense. 
My object is to plead with you that it should so affect 
you, and that the gain, if it did, would be very practical 
indeed. 

I said that we differed from the men of the Middle 
Ages in that we were chary of ideals — or rather, I 
should have said, in the formulated expression of them. 

I ad^jit that the ideals of the Middle Ages wore thin 
because they were so large that men contented them- 
selves with recognising them in the abstract, and were 
unable to apply them in detail. We have discarded 
tfiem in favour of practical effort in a limited sphere. 
But I feel that nowadays we have done our work in 
the way of limiting our sphere of action. We have 
arranged the lines of our practical energies so that they 
do not interfere with one another. We have escaped 
from., the thraldom of old doctrinaire systems. We 
have Iterated our activities and given them full %CQpe. 
^ i think that we neqfi to restore ideal conceptions, no 
longer as impediments, but as expressions and r^ula- 
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^ tors of our aims. Order, conduct, knowledge — they 
still remain the foundations of common life. Why 
should we hesitate to recognise them as such and 
aij^nit the sentimental appeal made to each of us by 
the institutions which represent openly these three great 
requisites? ^^s individuals or at particular times, we 
may be more in one of them than in the 

others : we may be wgaged in reforming or improving 
one or all of thei%f we may be dissatisfied with their 
present position. MBut we shall not really improve any 
of them by belittling the rest. 

Let me apply this consideration to the matter of 
universities. A university in old times was an insti- 
tution which belonged to the whole of Europe. It 
owed its origin to that great principle of voluntary 
association which has ever been the source of progress. 
It was a corporation of scholars, bound together for a 
common object. Its place was dictated by convenience 
of access, and it was this which gave Paris the chief 
importance. The difficulties of maintaining scholastic 
independence in a great centre of political activity led 
to the selection of more peaceful spots in England ; 
and Oxford and Cambridge were chosen as outside the 
bustle of national life. Butin France and JEngland 
alike universities existed apart fro^^, nay even opposed 
to, local or national life. They represented necessary 
truth, which was pursued as an object in itself, which 
was the same everywhere,, and had an independent 
existence of its own. Masters and doctors of u^^er- 
sitief,were related to one another throughout kurope ,* 
they^ stood' in no special relation |o the needs of j|^i^ 
own country. ^ 1 : :i • 
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Now the system of the Middle Ages broke down 
because this claim of abstract universality ceased to 
correspond with the actual facts of life. Nations came 
into conscious existence, and the conception of qpe 
Empire of the West was powerless against national 
aspirations. One ecclesiastical organisation, unwieldy 
through the weight of accumflSr^eH traditions of the 
past, could not find room for ir^iependent thought. 
The system of the universities was involved in the 
general downfall, retaining, howwer^ greatest vitality 
in England, where it became a portion of the national 
life, inspired by it'rather than inspiring it. We have 
seen a slow revival of that system. New universities 
^.suited to the needs of a new epoch have come gradually 
and tentatively into existence. You have much ex- 
perience to guide you in establishing your university. 
So far as regulation and organisation can help it, I 
have no doubt that it will leave nothing to be desired. 
Will it also succeed in setting forth the claim of know- 
ledge upon man’s attention? Will it set learning in 
its due place in the public mind ? 

This was the work of the old universities, and its 
supreme importance should not be overlooked. When 
we *talk about education, we generally mean by that 
word some method# which shall give every one the 
largest possible amount of necessary information 
which the time at the teacher’s disposal permits. I am 
not finding fault with that endeavour. But more im- 
portant for every man than the possession of a quantum 
of rudimentary information is a conceptioi^that snch^ 
a thing as knowledge exists ; that others have it, il^he 
has it not ; that its results are accessible^to him if he 
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should choose to apply for them. This is the truth 
that a university especially expresses. Teachers and 
students alike are bound together by a common bond. 
TJ^ey teach or study a special Branch of knowledge : 
they are aware of the existence of many other branches 
of knowledge into which they are unable to penetrate 
far, if at all. But know that they are there, and 
can glean som^hini about them from academic inter- 
course. They are in relationship to much that they do 
not pretend theinseives to know. A new theory has 
been started ; it interests them enough to induce them to 
ask ah expert. He points out the nature of the evidence, 
puts his finger on the flaws in its present conclusiveness, 
shows what are the dominant considerations, previously^ 
overlooked by the non-expert, on which the final deci- 
sion will depend. It is this which constitutes the real 
value of a university and gives it an organic life. It 
generates a respect for knowledge as a whole, and 
keeps its separate parts in harmony. 

I have heard the House of Commons described — 
and I do not think that any description could do it 
fuller justice — as a mixture of a public*^ school and a 
university. So far as the relations of the members 
to one another are regarded, it is like a public sclipol. 
The new boys are welcomed by^the old boys in the 
same sort of way with a friendly greeting, an admoni- 
tion to look after themselves, a kindly interest in seeing 
what they are fit for, readiness to advise such as. seek 
advice; and then follows a silent process by •which 
I every one drops gradually into his place and*^s classed 
according to his merits, whatever they are. In its ^ 
actual work|he douse of Commons is like a university 
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A Bill consists of various propositions affecting the life 
of the community. Private conversation determines 
its fate as much as, if not more than, public debate. 
It is the expert opinion which is decisive. One a%r 
another of those who know the exact conditions which 
will be affected, gives his opinion, and illustrates it 
from his experience. Small ^fects are remedied ; 
points that have been overlooked aVe brought forward ; 
unforeseen possibilities are considered. When all that 
can be done has been done, the questions remain if the 
object of the Bill is good, and if it will succeed in 
attaining it. The value of the whole process depends 
upon the amount of sound knowledge which from vari- 
qy^s sides is brought to bear. I have given this instance 
of the necessity of what I would call the truly academic 
spirit, because it is not at first sight obvious. Yet the 
working of parliamentary institutions does not only 
depend on the representation of the popular will, or 
on the integrity of the deputies in giving it effect ; it 
also depends upon the possession by them of adequate 
knowledge and patience requisite for the purpose. If 
you pursue this line of thought you will see how it 
applies to every branch of human effort. It is precisely 
this truth which it is the function of a university to 
make so clear as to Jpe universally recognised. 

In the days when uni^rsities came into being, the 
great mass of mankind were ignorant and were content 
to remain in ignorance ; in a sense they were what we 

should call uneducated. But we must not be misled 

' • 

by word» and phrases. Men might not be abl» te 
r^d or write, but they were not for Aat reason unin- 
telligent, qr incapable of forming a judgment about 
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what affected their own life. They could understand 
their own interest and transact their necessary business 
with as much keenness as we can. They knew on 
what points their opinion was of importance, and on 
what points it was of little value. The universities 
maintained before their eyes in a concrete form the 
conception of know^'ge and of its importance. They 
saw lads selected fJjm amongst themselves from time 
to time to become students. They followed their 
careers with interest, and they respected their pursuits 
all the more because they did not themselves engage 
in them. This is worth noticing because it is by no 
means necessary that a general spread of education 
should bring with it a corresponding respect for knq^iY:- 
ledge or a sense of its importance. I remember talking 
once with an old man who told me that he had been a 
Chartist in his youth, “ But,” he said, “ I left them, and 
I remember why I did. I was at a meeting where we 
were discussing the Charter. 1 said that I agreed with 
it all except yearly Parliaments ; I was not sure that 
a year was long enough for a man to learn his business. 
One of the delegates rose in anger and said, • Do you 
mean to say that there is any question which I cannot 
get to the bottom of in one night ? * The meeting ap- 
plauded him, but I was not convinced somehow ; and 
the more I thought of it in^that way, the less I lilted 
it.” I give this as an instance of the ease with wlUch 
an acquired facility of expression and a few second- 
hand ideas may destroy any conception of knowledge 
knd its qgiethods. You will all of you recognise the 
teipper which i^ displays, and the dangers of that ^ 
temper.. e ■■ 
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. Now the great use of universities is that they are 
a visible protest against such a temper as this, and 
an organised corrective of it. Formerly they were the 
homes of the ideas which dominated the life of EuroQ^;, 
and were venerated as such. Since the sixteenth 
century the old Universities of England have been 
regarded as the guardians of^e best traditions of 
national life, which they passed on to succeeding 
generations of the nation’s most favoured sons. In 
our days the extension of universities has been pro- 
moted by the need of bringing knowledge into closer 
connexion with our national occupations in the great 
centres of commercial and industrial life. We are now 
to regard this process as consciously recognised. 
We may consider local universities as a necessary part 
of our educational system, adapted to actual require- 
ments, existing on a utilitarian basis, appealing directly 
to self-interest, but not, I think, on that account less 
effective for setting forth that ideal conception of the 
nature and value of knowledge in human affairs, which 
it was the original mission of universities to assert. 
In fact, J think that our efforts to improve national 
education at the bottom have failed to produce their 
full effect, because we have had no adequate expression 
of what they were striving to promote at the top. 

^o far, I trust that I rriky have carried you with me 
in IHiat I have said. But I have reached a point at 
which I must confess my doubts whether I shall entirely 
satisfy you in what I am going to say. Yet I think it 
right to express my full convictions, and Jeave you 
to deal with them asy^ou are well capable of doing. 
I will not qven try to put them persuasivejy, for I wish 
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you to feel the responsibility of rejecting them from 
your own experience. To put it briefly, my opinion 
is that the great defect of England at present is an 
ic^dequate conception of the value of knowledge in 
itself, and of its importance for the national life. I 
wish to see this remedied ; and it cannot be remedied 
till it is recognised.^ It will not be remedied by im- 
provements in our educational system ; for systems 
are only so much niechanism and depend on the force 
which works them. If there is a desire for knowledge, 
it is not difficult to find out proper means for impart- 
ing it. If there is little effective desire for knowledge, 
the invention of easy means for imparting a beggarly 
minimum will check, rather than promote, the desiire. 
When I say that in England there is an inadequate 
conception of the value of knowledge, I do not mean 
that England has ceased to produce eminent men in 
the various branches of learning, or that it does not 
recognise them. Knowledge will always have its 
votaries among a vigorous people, and its claims will 
never be forgotten. What I mean is that the average 
Englishman thinks very little of the importance of 
gaining for himself as much knowledge as he cap for 
the purpose of leading his own life efficiently. If you 
are inclined to demur to that statement I would ask 
you to consider what are the Qualities on which English- 
men pride themselves. You know the familiar list, — 
vigour, energy, practical capacity, dogged perseverance, 
determination not to be beaten, integrity,, a love of 
^uStice, outspokenness, straightforwardness; and the 
.re^t. These arq all excellent Qualities, but you will 
observe that they are all practical and not intellectual. 
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They omit all reference to thought and its processes, < 
to knowledge and its reward. The point of view to- 
wards life which they indicate is briefly this. That 
must be done which shows itself to need doing ; the 
choice of means to do it is of secondary importance ; 
the great thing is to set to work to do it and to do it 
hard with the determination tc^Ucceed. 

It is of course presumptuous to vent;’re to epitomise 
general tendencies in brief formulae. It is still more 
presumptuous to deal in this way with other countries 
than one’s own. But, simply to introduce an element 
of perspective, I will dare to apply the same method to 
our rivals abroad. I take it that the average German 
WQiild put knowledge and assiduous application in the 
forefront of the national qualities of which he was 
proud. His attitude towards life would be that know- 
ledge was first necessary to show you what you could 
best do : then, that the constant application of that 
knowledge and its assiduous increase would lead you 
to such success as you deserved. The Frenchman 
would put foremost a clear perception of the end 
which you wished to pursue, formed from its corre- 
spondence with your own feelings and desires ; it 
would then be carried out with accuracy and would 
give you satisfaction# To the American the world is 
still large, and the selecfion of an object is not of 
primary importance. Any object will do, but it must 
be pursued with smartness — that is, with a clear recog- 
nitiqn ^of all the resources necessary for success, and 
persistent*versatility in using each of them tP the ftilf 
at the right moment. • « • 

I am not»concerned with contrasting these concep- 
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tions, or with noticing their obvious shortcomings. It 
is enough for my purpose to point out that the English 
view makes the least appeal to the intellectual faculties, 
lathis be so, I think you will agree with me that it is 
undesirable ; and that we must bestir ourselves to put 
knowledge back into its due place among objects of 
pursuit. Our present^position is, I think, easily under- 
stood, if we are^prepared to recognise the facts. Eng- 
land was the home of that industrial movement which 
has now revolutionised the world. It made so many 
discoveries and inventions that it was unable to under- 
stand them all. The practical qualities, which had 
been long generated through centuries by the system 
of local self-government which distinguished England,. . 
rose to dominant importance. Inventions multiplied 
through this sheer practical capacity; and England 
acted for a century as the pioneer of the world in a 
new course of civilisation. There has been a tendracy 
for England to remain contented with its first achieve- 
ments and its original methods. But there is unfor- 
tunately in all undertakings an economic law"*of 
diminishing returns. What can be done simply by 
the insight which comes from practical capacity has 
nearly been done. Other nations, which hacf no 
traditions of such capacity inherited from previous 
experience, have learnt something of its methods. 
Moreover, the methods of common sense ougfit to lead 
on to the methods of science. For common sense 
means doing what is immediately obvious: science 
vests on {be cultivation of the powers of cteervation * 
b^ond what is ^immediately obvious. Thsy are not 
opposed; qpe is the supplement of the gther. The 
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transition between them is a most natural one. It 
involves no loss of the vigour of natural qualities that 
we should seek to add to them what is no less natural 
but only less apparent. ^ 

I said that our educational system suffered through 
our lack of interest in knowledge itself. We are assured 
as a nation that we have a w5d-established position. 
Such as we are, the world has found the need of us in 
the past ; and it will find the need d^ us in the future. 
We do not dread competition ; are willing to leave 
small gains for less-favoured peoples. We are con- 
vinced that large affairs will always remain in our 
hands, and that our products will be the best, and will 
always command a market by their intrinsic merit. 
I would not shake our self-confidence ; but we must 
be prepared to add to our store of capacity, and I see 
no way to add to it except by increasing our know- 
ledge. Let us do all that we have done ; let us keep 
our existing qualities ; but let us add to them that 
which increasing knowledge can bring. 

^^his knowledge cannot be stored at. the top only ; 
it must be diffused through every part of our common 
life. We need not only the scientific inventor ; but 
the employer who is quick to perceive and apply what 
has been discovered^ and the wprkman who can so far 
understand its utility as*to wish it to have the best 
possible* chance. For this purpose we need a due 
appreciation of the use of knowledge, of the means 
by which it is acquired and by which it is applied. At 
present aell questions concerning this imporjj^nt msfttet 
awaken only slight interest among tj|ie communit^i; as 
a whole. « Take for instance elemental^ education. 

14 
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In spite of all the efforts of a few, it cannot be said 
that the matter has awakened much enthusiasm in 
those for whom it was intended. There have been 
m^ny education questions ; there still are ; but they 
have been concerned with mechanism, with adminis- 
tration, with sectarian rivalries, not with the only 
question with which education is concerned, the best 
mode of fitting^a child for the duties of life. I have 
asked many teacners if their experience showed that 
parents felt any reS' concern in what their children 
were taught at school. I may have been unfortunate, 
but I have only been furnished with one case in which 
a father came to the schoolmaster to ask why he had 
given his son a sum to work out to which there \jas 
no answer. The master had made a mistake, and the 
parent’s remonstrance was quite just. It may be that 
many parents are quietly interested in what their 
children are doing at school, but do not announce the 
fact in any definite way. But I have failed to find 
many instances of parents who are making sacrifices 
to enable their children to pursue their education. I 
have had many testimonies of a prevailing absence of 
ambition in this direction. Yet it is common in France. 

c 

I remember finding myself in a French village during 
a walk and wishing for lunch. Though it was a latgq^ 
villi^e I could find no inn.** I consulted a passer-by 
who told me that there were two cafifs. I asked for 
the nearest, and he pointed to a miserable cottage. 1 
found that it consisted of two rooms, with earthen 
floors, containing the minimum of fumiturta, It was 
kept by an old ^man and an old woman,, botii ov^ 
seventy. provided me with some and 
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some eggs, and as I ate my meal the old man’s curi- 
osity prevailed over the reticence and reserve which 
characterise the French in private matters. I talked 
to him about my life, and he gradually told me ab«it 
his. I found that he and his wife were living in pen- 
ury that they might spend their money on a nephew 
— they had no children of theiT* own — who was in Paris 
pursuing his studies as a civil engineer.^''.lmost entirely 
at their expense. I wondered at tlfe time if I could 
produce many parallel cases inTingland, and I have 
not yet succeeded in finding one. 

I am far from saying that I wish such ambition to 
become universal. I think that it is best as a general 
rule for every one to strive to adorn the sphere in which 
his parents move, and, if he rises, to rise through it, 
instead of aspiring to leap beyond it from the first. 
But I should like to see some traces of a conscious 
desire on the part of parents that their children should 
have the best intellectual training possible, better and 
fuller than that which fell to their own lot. Nor would 
I have you suppose that I confine my remarks to 
primary education only. I do not know that parents 
of any class impress on their children the absolute need 
of gaining knowledge for the life which lies before 

f ,em. They regardaother qualities as more important. 

hey are prouder of success in athletics than of place 
in the form." Without depreciating intellectual attain- 
ment^f ft comes, they rarely put it in the first place, 
unless«a fa^y^s career is to be determined by success in 
a definitelbxamination. Masters of public ^hools ^11 
tell you that, generally® speaking, only, the sons of ppor 
professiQO^l men, who purpose to foUpw iq their father's 
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steps and who know that they must of necessity make 
their own way in the world— only these boys work 
hard, because they know that their education involves 
grfat sacrifice on the part of their parents and cannot 
be carried on unless they win scholarships. 

The pursuit of knowledge, like every other pursuit, 
is regulated by supply ^nd demand. If we felt greater 
need of it, we«,should seek it more diligently. At 
present we do not'seek it with burning zeal, because we 
are not convinced df' its necessity. A man’s market 
value does not depend upon his knowledge as of first 
importance. I have heard it urged as an objection to 
continuation classes that “ a little knowledge is m 
dangerous thing ” ; that a workman who posses^ 
none, still learns what he has to do, and does it, while 
one who knows a little is often timid and doubtful 
just because he knows something and does not know 
enough. The argument struck me as more specious 
than real ; but if there is anything in it, it only proves 
that there is need to replace the temerity which comes' 
from ignorance by the certainty which comes from 
knowledge ; and that there is a middle period in which 
we must have a little patience. 

It is further said that the immediate reward of 
knowledge in industrial life is %mall. The point a^ 
which knowledge really malA:s the skilled artisan mote 
efficient is soon reached. I admit it, but'! am not 
commending the pursuit of knowledge for its imme- 
diate gain. The point at which knowledge wiU cease 
to*make ^ man a better wage-earner may be soon 
re^iched-; but the point at which it will cease.to make 
him a bett^ an<f a happier man will never^be reached. 
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And to find perpetual sources of new interest in one’s 
daily work, to feel a constantly increasing demand on 
one’s intelligence and a growing development of one’s 
powers of observation — ^this is of incalculable advan- 
tage to the progress of, industrial life. 

It is this progress which is the great object set before 
us. Let nothing hide this facWrom our eyes. Modern 
nations depend for their greatness their power of 
producing wealth. Do not say ths^^his is a sordid 
and unworthy view. It is noblar than the view, which 
it has superseded, of military ascendency and increase 
of territory. No nation can live on its assured capa- 
dty for governing other peoples. It must live on its 
power of supplying human needs, of improving the 
conditions of life, of liberating the energies of a con- 
stantly increasing number of intelligent men to work 
for the common good. Wealth is the outward measure 
of success in this process. The country that is most 
productive of commodities which all may enjoy is 
conferring the greatest benefit upon the world. I 
sometimes think that we are in danger of growing 
afiaid of admitting this as the great foundation of 
our national life. We are almost too ready to dis- 
regard the basis of industrialism on which that life 
^assuredly rests. have grown ashamed of being 
called “ a nation of shopkeepers ” just in proportion 
as other nations have become the same, or are frankly 
desirous of becoming so. We have a certain tendency 
to ropose on our laurels, to adopt the attitude that 
we are mo longer professionals but high-minded«aQd 
eclectic amateurs. We do these things, if i^ true, but 
we have a pretty knack of doing tfiem without ifiuch 
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trouble. Others may regard them as their main line 
in life ; we do them in a certain spirit of condescension. 
We have our dignity to maintain, and are not going 
to sacrifice it by seeming to take undue care about 
tribes. I would quote some words from a letter which 
I received from a schoolmaster, who has had an excep- 
tionally large experience in teaching different classes. 
He wrote to m^. " Originality of thought and action 
is what John Bull hates, not so much for its own sake, 
as from the remarkabk dread he has of making a fool " 
of himself. John Bull junior I know well. I know 
him in the son of the pauper and the criminal, and 
also in the son of the middle class and the rich man« 
He will not read or recite with any attempt at feeling 
or expression simply because of this dread of making * 
a fool of himself. He will not learn to speak French 
or German for the same reason.” You will see from 
this extract — the truth of which you will recognise — 
what I mean by saying that a national ideal of being 
high-minded amateurs has penetrated far. 

Now it is the function of a university to correct 
this tendency by showing how knowledge can give 
unity to life and effort. Whatever a man has to do 
will supply an intelligible starting-point. I^t liim 
try to understand all about it, aind round a definittT 
centre knowledge will steadily grow. Let him pursue 
it as far as he can. Varied interests may carry him 
into other fields, but all that he gleans will be brought 
back. His interest in his own work will inct«ase,as he 
seesi> all that flows from it, its manifold relMionships, 
its pointsuol contact with things^ that at first, seemed 
remote. There is nothing more dangerop to 
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industrial system than that the individual worker should 
conceive of his work as the means of earning money 
which he spends on what he really enjoys — should 
feel that his true life only begins when he quits Ais 
office or his workshop. Surely we must all recognise 
that our life is mainly our w<^k, and that what we are 
must be shown in what we do. 

I have been speaking of one asi^c^titsDnly of a great 
question, and that most imperfectly. Knowledge is of 
many kinds, and men may dispute which kind is best. 
I have been content to assume that all kinds are good, 
and that kind most likely to attract which stands in 
closest relation to the actual facts of life. There are 
tw9 great benefits which knowledge will confer on one 
*"who genuinely seeks it. In matters where judgment 
is concerned, it will enable him to see the thing as it is. 
In points of practice, it will inspire him with desire 
to do the thing as well as it can be done, if possible 
better than it was ever done before. We all admit 
the need of these capacities and motives. If we try 
to acquire them and induce others to acquire them, 
we are displaying the highest and most far-sighted 
patriotism. 
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LYTTON’S INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION, FROM 1876-1880. Comflledfrom 
Letters and Otiicial Papers. Edited by 
Lady. Betty BKlfour. With Portrait 
and Map. 8vo, 18s. 


Macaulay (Loud). 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 

* Edinhnrgk ’ Edition. 10 vols. 8vo, 

6s. each. • 

Vols. I.-IV. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 

^ Vols. V.-yil. ESSAYS, BIO- 
GRAPWftlS,* INDIAN PENAL 
CODFr CONTRIBi. TJONS TO 
KNIGHT’S ‘QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE’. 

*Vol. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERSOFLORD MACAULAY. 
By Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 

THE WORKS. 

* A Ibany ’ EdUion. Witl » 1 2 Portra i ts. 

12 vols. Large Crown 8vo, 3 j. M. 
each. 

Vols. I.-VI. HISTORY OF ENG-# 
LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. 

Vols. VII.-X. ESSAYS AND BIO- 
GRAPHIES. 

Vols. XI.-XII. SPEECHES, LAYS? 
OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet EdUion. 16 vols. Post 8vo, 
£4 165. 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND PROM 
THE ACCESSION OP JAMES THE* 
SECOND. 

Popvlar EdUion. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 55. 
indent's EdUion. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 125. 
People's EdUion. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo, 165. 

* Albany ’ EdUion. With 6 Portraits, 

6 vols. Large Crown %v<^ 35. ^d. 
each. • 

Cabin^ EdUion, 8 vols^ Post 8vo, 

* Edinburgh* EdUion. 4 vols. v5vo, 

65. each. 
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Macaulay (Lord)— 

CRITICAL ANB HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. WITH LAYSOF ANCIENT 
ROMEj^BTC., in 1 volume. 

TojAdar Edition. Crown 8vo, 2^. 6d. 

Anthonsed Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2.9. 6d.f 
or gilt edges. 3s. 6d. ^ 

‘ Silxtr Library Edition. With 

Portrait and 4‘llIu'.^rations to the 
‘Lays ’, Crown 8vo,‘ds. 6rf. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. * 

Students Edition. 1 vot. Cr. 8vo, 
6a. 

People's Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 

' Trevdyan * Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 
24s. 

'Edinburgh' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
6.9. each. 

ESSAYS, which may be bad separately, 

1 sewed, each ; cloth, Is. each. 
Addison and Walpole- Frederic the Great 
CrokePs Boswell’s Ranke and Gladstone. 

Johnson l^ord Bacon. 

Hallain's Constitu- Lord ('live. 

tional History- I,ord Byron, and The 

Warren Hastings. Comic Dramatists 

^he Earl of Chatham of the Restoration 
(Two Essays) 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Peoples Edition. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, | 
45. 6d. I 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, ' 

« SPEECHES. AND POEMS. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 29. ^d. 
QfMnet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 
24s. 

SELECTIONS PROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hont Sir G. 0. TBBViLTav, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 

]l&!kckinnon.— THE HlSaK>KY OF 
Edward the THtRD. By Jambs 
Maokinnoh, Ph.D. 8vo, 18s. 


May. -THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
T(5rY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-1870. By 
Sir Thomas Erskinb May, K.C.B. 
(Lord Far n borough). 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 18s. 

Meri vale (Charles, D.D.). 

HISTORYOFTHE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12nio, 
7s. td. 

GENERAL HISTORY OP ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Aiigustulus, B.C. 753>a.d. 
476. With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
7s. M. 

Montague. -THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. Montaguk, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 3d. 

Nash.-THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By Vaughan Nash. 
With 8 Illustrations ftoni Photographs 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
showing the Famine Area. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

01iphant.-A DIARY OF THE SV'YiE 
OF THE LEGATIONS IN PEKlNu’ 
DURING THE SUMMER OF 1900. 
By Nigbl Oliphant, With a Preface 
by Andrew Land, and a Map and Plans. 
Crown 9/0, 5s. net. 

4 . 

Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS' RISING AND THE LOL- 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished 
l^’unients, forming an Appendix to 
‘England in the Age of Wycliffe’. 
Edited by Edgar Poixrll Rnd G. M. 
Trevelyan. 8vo, 6s. get. 

Randcdph.-THE LAW AND POLICY 
OF ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Pbilippings; togethw with 
Observations on the Statyus of Cuba. By 
I Cabman F. Randolph. 8vo, 9s. net. 
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Bankin.-THE MARQUIS D’ARGEN- 
SON AND RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Two Critical Essays by Rkginald 
Rankin, M.A. 8vo, IO 5 . ^d. net. 

Bansome.— THE RISE OP CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. By Cyril Ransomb, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6.-?. 

Seebohm.— THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY Examined in its Rela- 
tions to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, 
etc. By Frederto Seebohm, LL.D., 
F.S.A. ‘ With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo, 16.S. 

Shaw.— A HISTORY OF THE F^G- 
LJSII CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By Wm. A. 
Shaw, Litt.D. 2vols. 8vo, 

8 hep 7 )ard. — THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL. By 
Kdcjar Shei’I’aud, D.D., Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Royal. With Full-page 
Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 
Medium 8 vo. 

Smith. — CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. ByR. Bosworth 
Smith, M.A. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 'Ss. 6rf. 

Stephens.— A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
Morse Stephens. 8vo. Vols. T. and II. 

Steinberg.— MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR. By Adalbert 
Count Sternberg. With Preface by 
Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HbndbiI^on. Cr. 
8vo, fis. net • 

Stubbs.— HISTORY OF THE UNl- 
VEPwSlTY OF DUBLIN, from its 
Foundation to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. W. Stubbs. 8vo, 12a. 6rf. 

• 

Si^altern’a fA) Letters to his 
Wife. (The B8er War.) Cr. 8vo, 3a. 6rf. 

Sutherland. -THE HISTOIY OP 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from^ 1606-1890. By Ale.yander 
Sutherland, • M.A., and Georgs 
Suthbrla^io, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2a. 6d. 


Taylor.'-A STUDENT’S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., etc. 
Crown 8 VO, 7a. 6rf. 


Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

H, By Alpheus 'J'odd, LL.D. 8vo, 30a. net. 

Trevely:.ni:^HE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, 
Q^rt. 8vo, 16a. 

Trevelyan.— ENGLAND IN THE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFB. By George Macau- 
lay Trevelyan. Rvo, 15a. 


Wakeman and Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited by Henry Ofplky 
Wakeman, M.A., and Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Walpole.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND ' 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. each. 


Wood-Martin.— PAGAN IRELAND: 
AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian An- 
tiquities. By W. G. Wood-Martin, 
M.R.I.A. With .512 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 15a. 


Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). 
HISTORY OP ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 10a. 6d. Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 15a. {oiU of pn'int). Vol. 
III., H07-1411, 1.5a. VoL TV., 1411- 
1413, 21a. • 

• 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE flEATH OF JOHN HUS : beiHfe 
the Ford Leatures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in Lent Term, 
1900. Crown 8vo, 6a. net. 
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Bacon.— THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON. INCLUDING ALL 
HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by James^peddino. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 45. 

Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By Walter Bagehot. 
Crown Svo, 8s, 6d. 

Blount.- THE RECOLLECTIONS OT 
SIR EDWARD BLCWNT, 1815-1901. 
Jotted down and arraf.^ied by Stuart 
J. Reid. Witb Portraifefi Svo. 

Bowen.— EDWARD E. BOWEN: a 
Memoir. By the Rev. the Hon. ^V. E. 
Bowen. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS CARLYLE : A 
H istory of his Life. By J ames Antiion v 
Froudb. Crown Svo. 1795-1835. 2 
vols. 75, 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Caroline. Queen.-CAROLINE THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS, QUEEN - CONSORT 
OF GEORGE II. AND SOMETIME 
QUEEN -REGENT: a Study of Her 
Life and Times. By W. H. Wilkins. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. Svo. 

Crozier.-MY INNER LIFE : being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Beattie 
Crozier, LL.D. Svo, 145. 

Dante.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI : being an In- 
f troduction to the Study of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia ’. By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, 125. 6rf. 

Danton.-LIFEOFDANTON. By A. 
H. Beesly. With Portraits. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

De Bode.— THE BARONESS DB 
BODE, 1775-1803. By William S. 
Childe-Pemberton. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits, etc. Svo, 125. 6d. net. 

Duncan.-ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By 
The Earl or Camperdown. With 3 
Portrait**. Svo, 165. 

Erasmus. 

LIF^ AifD LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
By James Anthony Froude. Crown 
Svo. 85. 6d. 

^ THE EPISTLES OF ERAPMUS, from 
. his earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year, arranged in Order of Time, 
By Francis Morgan Nichols. 8vo, 
185. net. 


Faraday.- FARADAY AS A DIS- 
COVEREK. By John Tyndall. Crown 
Svo, 35. 6d. 

Foreign Courts AND FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown Svo, 65. 

Pox.— THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Library Edition. Svo, I85. 

Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 35. 6d, 

Granville. - SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Granddaughter, the H'lii. Mrs. Old- 
field. Witli 17 Portraits. Svo, 16s. net. 

Grey. -MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By Mandell Creighton, D.D., late 
Lord Bisliop of London. With an 
Introjluction by Sir Edward Grey, 
Bart. ; also Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo. 

Hamilton.-LIFE OP SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. Svo, 
3 vols. 155. each. Addendum. Svo, 
6d. sewed. 

Harrow School Register (The). 

1801 - 1900. Second Edition, 1901- 
Edited by M. G. Dauglish, Barrister, 
at-Law. Svo. 15.$. net. 

Havelock. - MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. Bv 
John Clark Marshman. Cr. Svo, 35. 6d. 

Haweis.— MY MOSICAI. 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 llluStrations 
Crown Svo, 65. net. 

Hiley.®^MEMORIES OF HALF A 
CENTURY. By the Rev. R. W. Hilby, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, 155. 

Holroyd (Maria Josepha). 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO- 
SEPHA holroyd (Lady Stanley 
of Alderley). Recorded ux Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ag6, from 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeanb. With 6 
Portraits. Svo, I85. 

THF EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STAN- 
LEY OF ALDBRi^Y, FROM 1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeanb. With 10 
Portraits, etc, Svo, I85. 
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Hunter.-THB LIFB OF SIR] 
WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER. 
K.C.S.1. Author of ‘The Anuals ofj 
Rural Bengal,’ ‘ A History of British 
India,’ etc. By F. H. Skbine. With 
Portraits and o&cr Illustrations. 8vo. 

JackBoii.-STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut. -Col. G. F. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16.v. net. 

Kerr.-HENRY SCHOMBERG KERR r 
Sailor and Jesuit. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott of Abbotsford. With 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 6d. net. 

Leslie.—THE LIFE AND CAM- 
PAIGNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRST EARL OF LEVEN. By Charles 
Sanford Terrv, M.A. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, 16s. 

Luthar.-LIPE OF LUTHER. By 
JULIDS Kostlin. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 
8vo, ds, Qd. 

Macaulay. -THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OP LORD MACAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, 
Bart. 

Popular RdUian. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
is. Qd. 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6». 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 125. 
^Edirdmnfh ’ Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
65. each. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 365. 
Marbot.-THB MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, Is. • 

Martineau.— JAMBS MAHTINBUU. 
A Biography and Study. By A. W. 
Jackson, A.M., of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 
125. 6rf. 

Max Miiiler (F.) 

MY AUTOBlOGRAPHy : a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 125. 6d. 
AULD LANG SYNE. Secoi«l Serie.s. 
8vo, 10s. 6rf. 

CHIPS FROM* A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. VoK II. Biographical Essays. 
Crown 8 VO, 5s. 


Meade.-GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton. With PortrafI, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. M. net 

Morris. -THE LIFE OP WILLIAM 
^ MORRIS. By J. W. Mackail. With 
^ 2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations 
by E. H. Ne^ et«. 2 voLs. Svo, 32^. 

On the Haaiks of the Seine.— By 
A. M. F., Authoress of ‘Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes Crown Svo, 65. 

Paget.— xMEMOIRS AND LETTERS OP 
SIR JAMES PAGET, BART., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Edited by 
Stephen Paobt, one of his sons. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Svo, 
125. 6^. net. 

Pearson.-CHARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of ‘ National Life aiul 
Character’. Memorials by Himself, 
his Wife and his Friends. Edited by 
William Stebbino. With a Portrait. 
Svo, 145. 

Place.— THE LIFE OF FltANCiS* 
•"LACE, 1771-1854. By Graham Wal- 
las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. Svo, 12?. 

BAmakrlshiia : his Life and S.aying.s. 
By the Right Hon. P. Max Muller. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

Rich. — MARY RICH (162.5 - 1678),* 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK: Her 
Family and Friemls. By C. Fell 
Smith. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Medium Svo. 

Romanes.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.B.S. Written and* 
Edited by his Wife. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Russell. — SWALLOWPIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constance, Lady 
Russell of Swalluwfield Park. With 15 
Photogravure Portraits a^ 36 other 
Illustrations. ^0, 42®. net. * 

Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MKRS-^OHN COLET, flilRASMUS, 
AND THOMi^ MORE : a History of 
their Fellow- Work. By Frederic 

Seebohm. Svo, 145. 
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Shaltespeare.— OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. 
Halliwjsll-Phillipps. With Illustra- 
tious aud (Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21«. 

Tallentyre.™ THE WOMEN OF THE 


Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By 
Richakd R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing' the narrative to the 
end of the Queen’s reign. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, rm. not. 

SALONS, and other French Portrait.^l’ Wellington.— LIFE OF THE DUKE 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE.^With 11 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. ‘Svo^Os. 6(t. net. 


OF WELLINGTON. Bvthe Rev. G. R. 
Gleio, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3.v. 6d. 


Travel and Advei^ture. the Colonies, etc. 


Arnold.— SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Baker (Sir S. W.}. 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s, (kL 

t 

Ball (John). 

THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club by W. A. B. Coolidob. 

« Vol. I. , THE WESTERN ALPS : the 

Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pass. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 

Vol. II., THE CENTRAL ALl»S, 
North of the Rhone Valley, from 
t the Simplon Pass to the Adige 
Valley. [In preparation. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS: being a re- 
vision of the General Introduction to 
the * Alfiine Guide ’. Crown Svo, 3s. 
net • 

Bent.— THE RUINED CITIKI OF MA- 
I^HONALAND: being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. 
By J. Theodorb Bbnt. With 117 Il- 
lustrations. Crown Svo, 8s. 3d. 


Brassey (The Late Lady). 

A VOYAGE IN THE ‘ SUNBEAM ’ ; 

OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR 

ELEVEN MONTHS. 

Cabinet Edilion. With Map jind 8(1 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, Is. 3d. 

* Silver Library* Edition . . With 60 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 3d. sewed, 1«. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustra- 
tions. Fcp., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white 
parchment. 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 

EAST. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, iKiM,. 

Popular EdUwn. With 103 lllu.s- 
trations. 4to, 3d. sewed, Iff. cloth. 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS. 

ANDaTHE ‘ROARING FORTIES’. 

* Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 7s. 3d. 


Crawford. - SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By Robert Prawford, 
M.A. Crown Svo, 6s. • 


Pountf in.~ THE GREAT DESERTS 
AND FORESTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. By Pau^Fountain. With 
a Preface by W. H. IlupsoN, Author of 
‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,' etc. Svo, 
9s. 3d. net. 
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Froude (James A.). 

OCEANA : or England and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES : or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 
9 Ilhustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s% 
boards, 2s. cloth. 

Haggard. -A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE: Being an Account of Travels 
through Palc.stine, Italy and the Island 
of Cyprus, accomplished in the year 1900. 
By “H. Rider Haggard. With 31 
Illustrations rroin Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 12s. 6^. net. 

Heathcote.-ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
man Heathgotr. With 80 Illustrations 
froni Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds, by the 
Author. 8vo, 10s. 6rf. net. 


Lees and Clutterbuek.— B.C. 1887 : 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 lllustri^ons. Crown 
8vo, 3s. Qd, 

Lynch. — ARMENIA : Travels and 
K Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
197 Illustra^na (.some in tints) repro- 
duced fron^hofographs and Sketches 
by the Auinor, 10 Maps and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia 
and adjacent countries. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo, 42.S. net. 

Nansen.-THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By Fridtjof Nan.sen. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Rice.-OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanley P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Howitt.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6ci. 

Knight (E. P.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE'; 
^ €hc Narrative of a search for Trea- 
' sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
W.'th 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

WHERE THREE EMPIRESikMEET: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in I^h- 
mir, Western Tibet, Haltistan, Laaak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ‘ FALCON ' ON THE BALTIC ; a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Threo-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 3s. Qd. 

• 

Lees.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Nofway Book.* By J. A. Lees. With 
68 Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Cr. 8vo, 65, 


Smith.-CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Elijs Carr and* 
niimerous Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo, 3s. net. 

PART II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, 3s. net. 

• 

Stephen.— THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (Tlie Alps). By Leslie 
Stephen. With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. Qd, 

Three in Norway.— By Two of them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr.. 
8vo, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Tyndall (John). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of GlaCiene, and an 
Exposition ofctlie Physical Principles 
to which they are related. With 61 
Illustrations. Crown 8v6. 6s. tkf. 

HOURS OF« EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 Illnstrations. Cr. 
3vO| 6s. 6d, net, 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by liis Grace the (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K,G., and 
r A. E. T. WAl'SON. 

Complete In 29 Volumes. Grown 8vo, Cloth, Price Se. net each Volume, or 9s. net 
each, half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. 

ARCHERY. Jlv C. J. Longman anc^CYCLlNG. By the Earl op Albemarle 


Col. II. Walrond. Contributions 

by Miss Legh, Viscouii^DiLLON, etc. 
With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 

ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man. With Chapters on Atliletics at 
School by W. Beacher Thomas ; 
Athletic Sports in America by C. H. 
Sherrill; a Contribution on Paper- 
chasing by W. Rye, and an Introduction 
by Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P. 
With 12 Plate.s ami 37 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Cuvb 
Phillipps-Wollet. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. 

^ With Contributions by Sir Samuel 
W. Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. 
Selous, etc. With 20 Plates and 67 
Illustrations in the Text. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
^ Arctic Regions. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Heber 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 66 
Illustrations in the Text. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 

, Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. *J. Ford, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. 
With 20 Qlates and 56 Illustrations in 
the Telt ^ 

CRICKET. #By A. G. Steel an^ the Hon. 
^ H. Lyttelton. With Contributions | 
by Andrew Lang, W‘. G. Grace, F. I 
Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Ulus- i 
^rations $n the Text. i 


and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustratious in the Text. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.II.G.S. With contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armytaoe, 
etc. With Musical Examples, aud 38 
Full-page Plates and 93 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G. With Con- 
tributions by A. E. T. WATsoifr The 
Earl op Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates 
and 64 Illustrations in the Text. 

FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. 
C. Grove, C. Prevost, B. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 18 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol. J. —Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Fra^^.s. 
Major John P. Traherne, etc. Witib ^ 
9 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, etc. 

Vol. llf-PiKB AND Other Coarse 
-Fish. With Contribution.s by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Davis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, etc. 

FOOTBALL.— History, ,by Montague 
Shearman ; The Association Game, 
by W. J. Oakley and G. 0. Smith; 
The P^jobt Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With otljer Contribu- 
tions by B. E. Mac^taghten, 1^. C. 
Kemp, J. E. Vincent, Walter ‘Camp 
and A. Sutherland. With 19 Plates 
and 36 lUustrntions in tlie T^xf, 
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THE BADMINTON continued. • 

Edited by His Grace the (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WA'PSON. 

Complete in 29 Yolumei. Grown Svo, Clotb, Price 6s. net each YoIur^, or 9b. net 
each, half-bound In Leather, with gilt top. 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinsoh. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfoch, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, 
Bart., Andrew Lang, etc. With 32 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and Mow- 
bray Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl op Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. IjONGman, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent. 
With Contributions by the Right Hon. 
J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Fresh FIELD, C. E. Matthews, 
etc. With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by Headley Peek. With a Chapter 
on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface 
to the BADMINTON LIBRARY by 
A. E. T. Watson. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl op Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 

„T ■•VLBY, Arthur Coventry, and A. B. 
i‘. Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. 

RIDING AND POLO. Captain 

Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. 
F. Dale, the late Duke of Beaufort, 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berksb^ie, 
etc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and C. M. 
Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Serocold and F. C. Beqg; 
Metropolitan eRowing by S. Ls Blanc 
Smith; and on PUNTING by P. W. 
Squibb. With 75 Illustrations. 

SEA PISHING. By John BicBerdyke, 
Sir H. Wi Gore-Booth, Alfred 0. 
HARMSWORTHy and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text 


SHOOTING. • 

Vol. I.— Field and Covert. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, JBfrt.* With Contributions 
by the Gerald Lascelles and 

A. J. Stuart-Wortley. With 11 
Plates and 95 lllusti^u,tions in the 'J'ext. 

\%1. II.— Moor and Marsh. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart. With Con- 
tributions by Lord Lovat and Lord 
Charles Lennox Kerr. With 8 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, 
T. Maxwell With am. Rev. John 
Kerb, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 
Illustrations in the Text. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Secs, of the ^ 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heathcote, E. 0. PLEYOELii-BouvERiE, 
and A. C. Ainger. With Contributiona 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. 
Marshall, Miss L. Dod, etc. With 12 
Plates and 67 Illustrations in the U'ext. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I.— Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-Out, etc. By Sir Edward. 
Sullivan, Bart., the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Bbassey, K.C.B., 0. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, 

B. T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

Vol. II.— Yacht Clubs, Yaqhtixg in 
America ana the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, etc. By R. T. Pritchett, 
the liARQDIS of DUFFBHIN AND AYA, 

K.P., the ^BL of Onslow, Ja,mes 
McFerban, etc. With 35 Plates'aud 
160 Illustrations in the Text. 
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FUR. FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

^ Crown 8 VO, price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 

*** 7'hf Volumes are also issued half -hound in LeaHmr, with gUl top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers, 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural HisTORiff 
by the Rev. Maci'HERSON ; 

Shooting, by A. J. StKi^rt-W’ortlky ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbory. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crow'ii 8vo, 5s.^ 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. StoaRT-Wortley; 
Cookery, by George Saintsburt. 
With 13 Illu-strations and various Dia- 
grams in the T(?xt. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; SutiOT- 
ING, by A. J. Stuart-Worti.ey ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Jnnes Suand. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
^ I/jnoman; Cookery, by Col. Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


RED DEER. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron op Lochiel; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ehrington ; 
OoDkery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Hlustratiou.s. Crowm 8vo, Ss, 

THE SAI.MON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathoune- Hardy. With Chapters on 
the Liw of Salmon Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant; Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess op 
Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 

THE RABBIT. By Jambs Edmund 
Hartino. Cookery, by Alexander 
Innes Shand. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William Senior 
P Redspinner,’ Editor of the Eield). 
With Cliapters by John Bickerdyke 
and W. H. Pope. Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 12 llliu(tra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Bickerdyke.~DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
* and other papers. By John Bicker- 
dyke. With Photo- Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cs. 

BlackbuTne.-MR. BLACKBUKNE’S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated* and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
and a brieQ, History of Biindfq^d Chess, 
by P. Anderson Graham. With Por- 
trait of Mr. Blackburiib, 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Cawtliolne and Herod.— ROYAL 
Aj$COT : its History and its Associa- 
tions. By George Jambs Cawtrorne 
and Richard S. Herod. With 82 
Plates and 106 Illdstrations in the Text 
Demy 4to, £1 lls. 6d. not. 

Dead Shot (The) : or, ^rtsman’s 
Complete Guide. Beinr a Treatise on 
the use of the Gun, wiA Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shootinf: Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. • By 
Marksman. With numerous lllustia- 
tions. CrovYb 8vo, lOs. 6d, 
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ElliB.~OHESS SPAKKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo, 
4s, 

Folkard.— THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight*pond8, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Feus and in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., etc. 
By H. C. Folkard. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, 12f. 6d. 

Ford. — MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 1864-1899. Written 
and Compiled by W. J. Ford ^t the 
request of the Committee of the County 
C.U.). With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. V. E. Walker. 8vo, IO 5 . net. 

Pord.-THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OP ARCHERY. By Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Lohoman, M.A. 
8vo, 14s. 

Pranci8.-A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
or. Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By Francis 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 15 j, 

Premantle.—THB BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Frk- 
WRNTLK, Major, Ist Bucks y.R.C. 
With numerous Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. 8vo. 

Gathorne-Hardy.-AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. £. Hathorns- 
Hardy. With 8 Illustrations^ by 
Archibald Thorburn. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra- 
HAif. With 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, Ss. net. 

dutchiiiBOifc— THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. With Contriiutions by 
Miss Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, 
J.'H. Taylor, H. J. Whioham and 
Messrs. SuvrON k Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs. Large 
Grown 8vo. 7a dd. net. 


Lang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8v6, 3s. M. 

LiUie (Arthur). 

CROQUET: its History,^ Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. . Crown Svo, 6s 

^ CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas aijl Teachings of the Le<ad- 
ing Plpyf|;'Faiia Champions. With 
Contributions by Lieut. -C'ol. the Hon. 
H. Needham, C. D. Locock, etc. 
^With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) 
*and numerous Diagrams. Svo, 10s. 6rf. 
net. 

Locock.— SIDE AND SCREW ; being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locock. 
With Diagrams. Crown Svo, 5s. not. 

Longman.— CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo‘, 
2s. m. 

Mack©n2ie.-N0TES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown Svo. 

Madden.-THB DIARY OP MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study ofe 
Shake.speare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. Svo, 16s. 

Maskelvne.— SHARPS AND FLATS : 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets Of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By John Nevil Maskelyne, of 
the Egjnptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Millai8.-THB WILD-FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND. By John Gdillb Mil- 
lais. F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece, 
in Photogravure by Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photogravure Plates. 

2 Coloured Plates, and 50 Illustrations 
from the Author's Drawings and from 
Photographs. Royal 4to, 30s. net 

Modern Bridge.— By ‘ Slam ’. With 
a Reprint of the Laws tf Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland *and Turf 
Clubs. 18mo, 3s. 6(f. 

Park.-4THB GAME OPsGOLP. By 
William I^uk, Juu., Chammon 
Golfer, 1887-fe. With 17 Plates and 
^ Ulustrations in the Text Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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Payne-Qallwey (Sir Ralph, Bait.). 

LKITERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). On Die choice ami 
Use of &G 1111 . With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown ovo, 7s. 


Pole.— THE THEORY OF THE MQ 
EUN SCIENTIFIC G^VME OF WHIfiT. 
By William Folk, F.R.S. Fcp. 8ro, 
2s. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Series). On the Production/ 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions* iii^hooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breakii^iJn Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12.« M. 

LE'n’ERS TO YOUNG SlIOOT^JRS 
(Third Series). Compri.^ing a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
arc Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 18i. 


Proctor. -HOW To PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whjst. 
By Richaiid A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 


Ronalds.-THE FLY-FJSHER’S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo, 14s. 


Selous. — SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. By Frederick 
Courteney Selous. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Med- 
ium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 


L0(J10. /UJETOHIG, 


Abbott.— THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
* By K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 3s. 


Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 
j 8vo, 32s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO- 
TLE’S ETHICS. Books 1. -IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. MOORE, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s^6d. 

( 

Bacon (Francis). 

COMPI^eIg works. Edi&d by R. 

.L. Ellis, James Spioding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 13s. 6c/. 


PSYCHOLOGY, ETC, 

Bacon (Francis)— cxm//n«sc/. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, iucludiuamU 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Spedding. 7 vola.^ 8vo, 
£4 4s. 

THE ESSAYS: With Annotations. By 
^Richard W hately, D. D. 8vo, 10s. 6a. 


THE ESSAYS: With Notes by F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibson. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6c/. ^ 

c 

THE ESSAYS: WitE Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D.*^^ 2 vols. Fcp, 8vo, 6s. Tlie 
Text and Index onlv, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, ip one voluma 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6c/. 
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Bain (Alexander). 

DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: being 
Articles reprinted from ‘ Mind 

[In the press. 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a 
Compendium of Psychology an# 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6rf. 

Or Separately t 

Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OP PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, 6s. M. 

Part II. THEORY OP ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6{f. 

LOGIC. Part 1. Deduction. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Part II. Induction. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
8vo, 15s. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
8vo, 15s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 


Q-reen (I'HOMAS Hill).— THE WORKS 

OP. Edited by R. L. Nkttlbship. 

Vols. 1. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo, 16s. each. ^ 

Yol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo, 
21s. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OP POMTipAL OBLIGATION. 
With Pf^ace by Bernard Bosan- 
QUET. 8vo, 5s. 

Gurnhill.— THE MORALS OP SUI- 

€IDE. By the Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

TIME AND SPACE: a Metephysical 
Essay. 8vo, 16s. 

THE THEORY OP PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP RBPLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

THE METAPIIYSIC- OP EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience ; Book If. Positive 
Science ; Book III, Analysis o& 
Conscious Action ; Book IV. The 
Rc^al Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


Bray.— THE PHILOSOPHY OP NE- 
CESSITY : or, Law in Mind as in 
Matter. By Charles Bray. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

9 

Oroz,ier (John Beattie). 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of a I^w System 
of Political, Religious and Social 
Philosophy. 8vo, 14s. * 


HISTORY OP INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT : on the Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution. 


Vol. I. -Svc. 14s. 

.Vol. II. (In preparation.) 
Vol. III. 8v5l0s.6rf. 


Hume. - T H E PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OP DAVID HUME. Edited 
by 'T. II. Green and T. H. Grose. 4 
vols. Svo, 28s. Or separately. EssayS. 
2 vols. 14s. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. I4s. 

Hutchinson.— DREAMS ANDTHEIR 
MEANINGS. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. With many Accounts of Ex- 
periences sent by correspondonte, and 
Two Chapters contributed mainly fronf 
the Journals of the Psychical Research 
Society, on Telepathic and Premonitory 
Dreams. Svo, 9.9. 6cl. net. 

Jame8.-THK WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.Da IJi.D., etc. 
Crown, Svo, 7s.^. 


DavidBon.— THE LOGIC OP DE- 
FINJTION, Ejrolalned and Applied. 
By WiluamIj. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
Svo, S«. 


Justin^n.-TIIE INSTITUTES OP 
JUSTINIAN: Latin Text; chiefly tSat 
of Huschke, w»th English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandarb, M.A. Svo, ISf. 
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Kant (iMitANUEL). 

CJirriQUE OF PKACI’I CAL REASON, 
AND OT[IER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHJCS. Translated 
by T. K. fiuBOTT, B. I). With Memoir. 
8vo, 12s. t)^. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSJC OF ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
Crown 8 VO, 3s. • ^ 

INTRODUCTION TO nOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE FOUR 
FIGURES. Translated by T. «Jv. 
Abbott. 8vo, 65. 

Kelly.- GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLU'JION. By Edmond Kelly, 
M.A., F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 
8 VO, 7s. Qi/. net. Vol. II. Collcctivlsni 
and Individualism. Cr. 8vo, 10.s‘. (jiL net. 

Killick.— HANDBOOK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OP LOGIC. By Rev. A. U. 
Killick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 

ELEMENTS OP PHYSIOLOGICAL 

, PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21a. 

OUTLINES OP DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 12^. 

OUTLINES OP PHYSIOLOGICAL 
. PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, PZv. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo, 5«. 6d, 

Lecky.-THE MAP OF LIFE: Con- 
duct and Character. By William 
Edward Hartpolb Lecky. Library 
Edition, 8vo, lOa. 6d. Caldnet Edition, 

« Crown 8vo, iis. net. 

Lutoslawski.-THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO’S LOGIC. Witli 
an Account of Plato’s Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By WiN- 
CENTY Lutoslawski. 8vo, 21«. 

Max MjiUor (F.)* 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo, 
21s. 

THE S13^ SYSTEMS OP ^INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. SvfolSs. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VE- 
DAN'PA PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8vo, Os, 


Mill (John Stuart). 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, Is. id. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVK GOVERNMEN'r. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 

UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 2s. 6rf. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 
16s. 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OP RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 6s. 

Monck.— AN INTRODUCTION TK) 
LOGIC. By William Henrt S. 
Monck, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Myers. — HUMAN PERSONALITY, 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Frederic W. H. Myers, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. • 

Richmond. ~ THE MIND OP A 
CHILD. By Ennis Richmond, Author 
of ‘Boyhood’ and ‘Through Boyhood 
to Manhood Crown 8vo. 

Romanes.-MlND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By George John 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 
4s. Qd. 

Sully (James). 

THE HUMAN MIND ; a Text-book of 
Psycliology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
OUTLINES ’of PSYCHOLOGY. %CIs. 
8vo, 9s. 

THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6s. Qd, 
STUDIED OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

cfilLDKEN’S WAYS : boiug Sulectious 
from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Child- 
hood '. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Qd. 

Sutherland.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF THE .MORAL IN- 
STINCT. BvAlexandei: SurHEULANh, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Swinbifrne.— PICTURE LOGIC : an 
Attempt to Popularise tliu Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFREb James. Swin- 
burne, M.A. With '23 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Qd, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 


Webb.— THE VEIL OP ISIS ; a Scries 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. M. 


Weber.— HISTORY OP PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Ai.khei) Webrr, Professor 
ill the University of Strjishnrg. Traiijt 
lated by Prank Thill y, Ph.D. 8vo, 16s: 


Whately (Archbishop). 

BACON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 
8vo. 10 . 9 . M. 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 
4.9. U. 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6rf. 


Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEPTICS. Translated by tlie Rev. 
O. J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8 vo, 1.5.s. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
' GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
by Sarah F. Alleyne and Evei.yn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8 vo, lOi'. M. 
PLATO. AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. jjP^lV.'flislated by Sarah P. 
Allkvne and A lfrbd Goodwin, B. A. 
Crown 8 vo, I 8 . 9 . 

SOCRATES AND THE SOCBATIC 
SCHOOLS. Trau-slatcd by tho Rev. 
0. J. Reichel, M.A. Cr. 8 vo, 10s. M. 
ARISTOTLE ANT) THE EARLIER 
PERTPAThynCS. Translated by B. 
F. C. Co.sTELLOE, M.A., and J. H. 
Muirhead, M.A. 2vols. Cr.8vo,24s. 


STONY HURST RIIJLOHOVHWAL SERIES, 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6t^. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By John Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5.9. 
LOGIC. By Richard P. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


M O R AL P H I LOSO PH Y (ETH ICS AND 
N ATU H A Fj la W ). By J osK ph Rick- 
ADY, S.J, Crown 8vo, .5,v. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BF.RNARfi 
Bobddbr, S.J. Crown Svo, 6.9. Orf. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael Mahku, 
S.J., D.Litt,, M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
Svo, 0.9. (kt. 


■» 


History and Science of Language, etc. 


Davldson.-LEADING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS ; Ex- 

E killed and Exemplified. J9y William 
I. Davidson, M.A. Fcp. Svo, 

Farrar.-LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By P, W. Farrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, Crown Svo, 65 . 

graham. -ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 
Svo, 6s. • 

Ma^ Mailer (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
2 vols. Crown Svo, lOs. 


Max Muller (F.) —mitiiuKd. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS.. 
Crown Svo, 5s. • 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Es.say.s 
on Language, Folklore and other 
Subjects. Crown Svo, &s. ^ 

Koget.--THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classi!lc<l 
and iirraDged so as to Facilitate^the 
Expression 0 ^ Ideas and Assist in .Lite- 
rary Composition. By Peter Mark 
Rooet, M.D. , F. R.S. With full J iidex. 

1 Cr. Svo, 10s. 6rf. 
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c Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley (^. J.)- 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Part 
I.,6«. fart IL, 105. 6d. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 95. net. 


Bagehot.— ECONOMIC STUDIES. By 
Walter Baoeuot. Crown 8vo. 35. 


Barnett. — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. By 
Samuel A. and Henrietta Barnett. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 


Devas.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 75. {Stonyhurst Philo- 
sophical Series.) 


•Lawrence. — LOCAL VARIATIONS 
IN WAGES, By F. W. Lawrence, 
M.A. With Index and 18 Maps and 
Diagrams. 4to, 85 . 6d. 


Leslie. -ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. Cltppe Leslie, 
Hon. LL.D., Dubl. Svo, IO 5 . 6d. 


Macleod (Henry Dunninq). 

* ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. 
8vo, 25. 

THE ELEMENTS OP ECONOMICS. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. each. 

BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 55. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Cr. 
8vo, 85 . 6d. 

r ^ “ 

THE THEORY AND rBACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. I. 8to, 12». 
Vol. ID lU. 


Macleod (Henry Dunning)— con<. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. 
In 1 vol. 305. net; or separately, 
Vol. I., IO 5 . net. Vol. II., Part I., 
IO 5 . net. Vol. II., Part II., IO 5 . net. 

, INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo, 25. 6d. 
net. 


Mill.— POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
John Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6rf. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 305. 


M u 1 h a 1 1. - INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OP NATIONS. By Mich- 
ael G. Mulhall, P.S.S. with 32 
Diagrams. Crown 8 vo, 85 . 6d. ^ 


S n a h r. — AMERICA’S WORKING 
PEOPLE. By Charles B. Sfahr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SymeB.-POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 25. Qd. 


Toynbee.-LECTURES ON TH0 IN- 
DWRIAL REVOLUTION OP THE 
18th century IN ENGLAND. By 
Arnold S^ynbek. 8vo, IO5. Hd, 


Webb (Sidney and Beatriob). 

THE HISTORY OP TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
8vo, IS 5 . * 

INDUSTRIALDEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trtde Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 
265. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MOD^iBN INDUS- 
TRY : Essays. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 


Clodd (Edward). 

THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

A PRIMER OP EVOLUTION: being 
a Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation*. With Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Lubbock.— THE ORIGIN OF CIVIL- 
ISATION, and the Primitive condition 
of Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. , M.P. 
(Lord Avebury). With 5 Plates and 20 
Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

RomaneB (George John). 

ESSAYS. Edittid by C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan. Crown 8vo, .5s’. net. 

AN EXAMINATION OF W EISMANN- 
ISM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Romanes (George John) — C9nfmtied, 
DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory'j and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. ^ 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10.9. 6^. 

% Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions: Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait ofAhe* Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Ch’own 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions: Isolation and Physiological 
» Selection. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Thomas. — INTUITIVE SUGGES- 
TION : a New Theory of the Evolution 
of Mind. By J. W. Thomas, Author of 
‘ Spiritual Law in the Natural World,' 
etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The 5cience of Religion, etc. 


BalfoUr.-THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF: being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of Theology. By the Right 
Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

Baring-aould.-TlIE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Barinq- 
Gould. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Campbell— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Profbssor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, 16s. 

DavldBOn. — THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the. Burnett 
Lectures for 1892 and 1893, delivered at 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M.Jl., 
LL.D. 8vo, 16s. 

Lang (Andrew). 

MAGIC AND RELIGION. 8vo,10s.6d. 
CUSTOMi AND MYTH : Studies of 
• Early UsagS and Belief. With 16 
llIuBtrations.'^ Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 

2 vole. Crown 8vo, 7s. • 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to 
Professor Max MilUer. 8vo, 9s. 

THE MAKING OP RELIGION. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Max Miiller (The Right Hon. P.). 

CHIPS PROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Polk Lore. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OP INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18s. • 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo,32s. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OP 
RELIGION, as illustrated by ^e» 
Religions of India. Q’he Hibbert 
Lectures, 1878. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIBNQE 
OF RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, 1888. Crown 8vo, 5s. , 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, 1890. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
The Gifford Lectures, 1891. Crown 
8vo, 6s. ^ 

THEOSOPHY; «r. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 
1892. BCrown 8vo, 5s. • ^ 

THREE LE(friJRBS ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, 1894. 
Grown 8vo, 6s. 
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€ Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 

Abbottr.-HELLENICA. A Collection , Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 


of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
Eveltn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8 vo, 7s,Kd, 


-ffischylus. - EUMENIDES OF 
.fiSCH YLUS. With Metrical Engli#.i 
Translation. By J. ^ Davies. 8vo, 7 s. 

Aristophanes. -THEACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Crown 8 vo, Is. * 


Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo, 3s. Gd. 

CIIARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d. 

Butler.— THE AUTHORESS OF THE 
ODYSSEY, WHERE AND WHEN 
SHE WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW! 
UNDER HER HANDS. By Samuel 
Bott.er. With 14 Illustrations and 4 • 
Maps. 8 vo, 10s. 6d. 


Campbell.-RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8 vo, 15.?. 

Cicero. — CICERO’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., 
II.. HI., 8 vo, each 125. Vol. IV., 15s. 
Vo 1.V.,145. Vol. VI., 125. Vol. VII., 
Index^ 7 fc 6d. 

• 

Harvard Studies in Classical 

^Fhilolbgy. Edited by a^Committee 
pf the Classical lnst|uctors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XL and XII. 1900 
and 1001 . 8 vo, 65 . 6d. net. 


SATIRIST. By Lieut. -Colonel Henry 
W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. 
8 vo, 5s. net. 


Homer. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the 
use of those who cannot read the 
original. By S.\mdbl Bdtler. 
Crown 8 vo, 7s. Qti. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the original. By 
Samuel Butler. With 4 Maps and 
7 Illustrations. 8 vo. 7s. Gd. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 65. 


Horace.— THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8 vo., 
55 . net. 


Lucan.— THE PHARSALIA OP 
LUCAN, Translated into Blank Verse. 
By Sir Edward Ridley. 8vo, 145. 


M a c k a i 1. - SELECT EPIGRAMS 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By J. W. Mackail. Edited with a 
Revised Text, Introduction, TrcAislation, 
and Notes. 8 vo, I65. 


Bich.-A DICTIONARY OP ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rich, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8 vo, 65. net. 


Sophocles.- Translate iflto English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M:A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Or. 
8 vo, 6 d. 

Tyrrell.— DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND lATIN VERSE. 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo, 65. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc,— continued. 


Virgil. 

THE POEMS OP VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into Englisli Prose by John 
CONINGTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE iENElD OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verso by John 
C oNiNGTON. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

THE iENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE iENElI) OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
By W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


'Virgil-— continued. * 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verso by Jamks 
Rhoades. 

Books I. -VI. Crown 8vo, fl.?. 

Books VII. -XII. Crown 8vo, bs. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Prose by J. Mackail, Fellow 

of Balliol College, tlxford. 16ino, 5s. 

Wilkins.— THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOJyiEEIC POEMS. By G. Wilkins. 
8vo, 6s. 


Poetry and 

Arnold.— THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Coii.suinni.ation. 
By SirEDWiN Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo, 
5.S'. net. 


Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS. AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play IR 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). From ' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How'^to Act Them’. With Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crowm 
8vo, sewed, 6d, ^ 

Bird.— RONALD’S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By George Bird, M.A., 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Fcp. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Goethe.- THE-FIRST PART OF THE 
TRAGEDY OF^AUST IN ENGLISH. 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity Collet ; Ifc'ofessor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin, etc.* New and Cheaper 
Edition, with THEDEATH OF FAUST, 
from the Second Part, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


the Drama. 

I Ingelow (Jean). 

I POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of Jean 
Ingelow. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 
plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 

Ijang (Andrew). 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE BLUB POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lecky. — POEMS. By the Right Hon. • 
W. E. H. Lecky. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 

Lytton (The Earl op), (Owen Mere- 
dith). 

THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Macaulay.— LAYS OP ANCIENT 
ROME, WITH ‘IVRY' AND *THE 
ARMADA’. By Lord Macaulay. 
Illustrated by G. Scharp. Fcp. 4to, 
10s. 6d. 

Bijou 

Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6c?., gilirtojp. 

M Popular 

Edition, Fcp. 4to, 6d. sewed, Is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Cr. 

8vo, 3s. net. • 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo, Is, 
sewed, Is. 6c?. cloth. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 


MacDanald.-A BOOK OP STRIPE, 
IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF 
AN OLD SOUL : Poems. By Gborob 
MacDonald, LL.D. 18mo, 6s. 

9 . 

Moon.— POEMS OF LOVE AND 
HOME. By Geokgb Washington 
Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. With PortraR 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 

Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORKS— LiSRKViY 
Edition. ^ 

Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OP JASON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE STORY OP SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE PALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
net. 

, POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
T’^t. 

'llIK A^.NEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
• into I aglish Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. 

THE TALE OP BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OP THE POLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by William Morris and A. J. 
WYATT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
t Certain of the Pobtical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions : — 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Popular Edition. 6 Vols. 12mo, 

; or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25s. ; or 
2s. 64 separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

f OEMS «BY THE WAYl^ Square 
. crown 8yo, 6s. ^ 

* * For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Wnrftii. see T>D 27. 87. 88. 89. 


Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. Edited 
from the Thornton MS., with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Glossary. By Mary 
Macleod Banks. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Nesbit.— LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Nbsbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
First Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Second 
Series. With Portrait, (hown 8vo, 6s. 

Riley. - OLD-FASHIONED ROSES : 
Poems. By Jambs Whitcombs Rilby. 
12mo, 5s. 

Romanes.— A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OP GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., P.R.S. 
With an Introduction by T. Herbert 
Warren, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Savage-Armstrong. -BALLADS OF 
DOWN. By G. F. SAVAOB-ARMSTRONa. 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. 8vo, 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 21s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
. BOOK. By Mary F. Dunbar, 
32mo, Is. 64 • 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Re 
considered, and in part Reafranged, 
with Introductorv Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Onginal 1609 Edition. 
By QAMUBL Butlbr, Author of 
• * Erewhon 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Stevenson.-A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stbvbnbon. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 

• 

Wagner. - THE .VlBELUEOEir 
RING. Done into English Verse by 
RsoiNAp Rankin, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Vol. 1. Rhine Gold, ai^ Valkyrie^ Fcp, 

VoL il. keeked, and the TwiliAt at 
theOedi. Van. 8,0. 4 i. Od. 
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Anstey (F.). ^ 

VOCES POrULl. (Rcpiiutbd from 

Pundi.y 

First Series. Witli 20 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partrif)ge. Crown 8vo, 
'6s. net. 

Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 
8s. net. 

THE MAN FROM BLANKLKY’S, 
and other Sketches. (Reprinted from 
Putidi.) With 25 Illustrations by .J. 
Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 
3.9. net. 


Bailey.-MY LADY OP ORANGE; a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Days <jf Alva. ByH. C. Bailey. With 
8 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Beaconsfleld (The Eari. of). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. each, or 
in sets, 15s. net. 

Vivian Grey. Sybil. 

The Young Duke, etc. Henrietta Temple. 

Alroy, Ixion, etc. Veiietia. 

Contariiii, Fleming, Coning.sby. 

etc.'* Lothair. 

Tailored. Eiidyiuioii. 

NOVJ^Ls AND TALES. THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vol# Crown 
8vo, 42s. • 


C>iurchiU.-SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P. Crown 
8vo, 6s. • , 


Crawford. —TH E AUTOBIOtmAPH Y 
OP A TRAMP. By J. H. Crawford. 
Witlj a Photogravure Frontispiece ‘ The 
Vagrants/ by Fred. Walker, and 8 
other Illustrations.- Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Creed. -THE VICAR OF Si: LUKE’S. 
By SiEVL Creed. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


DougaU.-BEGGARS Al^. By L. 
Dougall. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


^oyle (A. Conan). 

MICAH CLAUKlfi; a Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Relxdlion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugiie- 
hots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean op Cantkrrury). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN : or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 8v6, 
6s. net. 


Fowler (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story^ 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations 
by Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. 
With 24 Illustrations by Ethel 
Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Francis (M. E.). 

FIANDBR’S WIDOW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PASTORALS OF DORSEJ\ With 8 
Illustrations. ^Crown 8vo, 

Froudejr'fllK TWO CHIEFS, OF 
DUNBCT^ : an Irish Romance of Ibe 
Last Century. »By James A. Fboude. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
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Gurdon.— M EMORIES AND 

FANCIES : Sufl’olk Tales and other 
Stories ; Fairy Legends ; Poems ; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lady 
Camilla. Curdon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Haggard (H. Rider). 

ALLAN QCATEnM‘AIN. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3fi. 6rf. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Cro¥m 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Stories. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH. V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3jf. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8ro, 3s. 6d 

DOCTOR THERNE. Or. 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

' ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6<2. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3.?. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ^ 

MAIWA’S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

MONTEZ,UMA’S DAUGHTER. With 
24 IKustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(1. 

MR. MEESON'S WILL. With 16 
( rUustra^ions. Crown 8vo,' 3s. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY.' With 28 Illua- 
tratiofls. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6el. 


Haggard (H. RiDER)~con^mued. 

SHE. With 32* illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6(^. 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OP THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6cf. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Haggard and Lang. — THE 
WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Ridbk 
Haggard and Andrew Lang. With 
27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Harte. — IN THE CARQUINEZ 
WOODS. By Bret Harte. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Hope.— THE HEART OP PRINCESS 
OSRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3.9. 6d. 


Howard (Lady Mabel). 

THE UNDOING OP JOHN BREW- 
STER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

'fHE FAILURE OF SUCCESS, i’rown 
8vo, 6s. 


Jerome.-SKETCHBS IN LAVEN- 
DER:*. BLUE AND GREEN. By 
Jerome K. Jerome, Author of ‘Three 
Men in a Boat,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Jovce.-OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Ta^es. Lrans- 
lated th>m the Gaelic. 'By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

( • 

Lang.-A MONK OP FJPE ; a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Ai’C. By Andrew 
Lang. With 18 Illustrations by Sblwyn 
Image. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Iievett-Yeats (S.). 

THE CHEVALIER D AHRIAC. Cr. 
8vo, 3s.^Qd. 

THE TRAITOR’S WAY. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Morris (William). • 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, Is. dr/. 


Lyall (Edna). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, I5. sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF y 
TRUTH. Fcp. 8vo. Is. sewed, Is. 6d. 
cloth. 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HOPE THE HERMIT : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Marohmont.-IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthdr 
W. Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Mason and Lang.— P ARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Maya Miiller.-DEUTSCHB LIEBB 
(GERMAN LOVE) : Fragments from 
the Paupers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max Muller. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, 5a. 


Melville (G. J. Whyte). 


The Gladiatora. 

The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen’s ^laries. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Crown Is. 6d. each. 


Merpiman.-FIX)TSAM : A^tory of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton 
Mehriman. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G, Massey. Crown 
6vo, 8s. 6a. 


THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 

THE WOOD BEYOND ’I’HE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Sipiare post 
8vo, 5s. net. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told .somewljat of the Lives 
oi the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their KoLunen, and 
their Fell ows-in- Anns. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Scpiare cr. 8vo, 
8s. 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE * 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindrcd.s of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 65. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND. 
A KING’S LESSON. 12ino, Is. 6d. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or. An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
l5. 6d. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE * 
STRONG. Translated from tlie Ice- 
landic by EiRiKR Maonusson and 
William Morris. Crown 8fo, 5s. 
net 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Talas. ^ Trans- 
lated from tl^ Icelandic by EirIkr 
Maon6sson and William Morris. 
Crowi^Svo. 6.9. net. « • ^ 

For Mr. •William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37, 38 and 39. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 


Newman (Cardinal). 

LOSS AND GAIN : The Story of a 
Convei^, Crown Svo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion^ 6.s; ; Popular Edition, 3.f. 6rf. 

CALLISTA : a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi 
tion, 6s. ; Popula^ Edition, 3s. M. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— SNAP . A Le- 
gend of the Lone Mountain. Hy C. 
Phillipps-Wollev. Witli 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 VO. 3.-?. 6t?. 

Raymond.— TWO MKN 0* MENDIP. 
By Walter Raymond. Crown Svo, 
6s. 


Stevenson (Robert Loois). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
.TEKYLL and MR. HYDE. Fcp. 
Svo, Is. sewed, Is. 6rf. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
-THE DYNAMITER. By Robert 
Louis Stpivenson and Fanny van 
DE Ghipt Stevenson. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6rf. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 
bourne. Crown Svo, 3s. 6(/. 


Ridley. -ANNE MAIN WARING. By 
Alice Ridley, Author of ‘The Story of 
Aline ’. Crown Svo, 6s. 


Suttner — LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
[DUs Wafen iVieder) : The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 
Bertha von Suttnbh. Translated by 
T. Holmes. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 


Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 


A Glimpse of the World. 
Lanetou Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 

, Katherine Ashton. 

The Earl’s Daughter. 
'The Experience of Life. 


Amy Herbert 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrucle. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 


Crown Svo, Is. 6d. each, cloth plain ; 
2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 


Somerville (E. CE.) and Ross 
(Martin). 

SOME* EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH U.M. With 31 Illustrations 
by E. OS. Somerville. Crown Svo, 
6s. . ^ 

THE BEAL CHARLOTl'B. Crown 
j Bvo, 3&. 6d. < 

teB SILVER FOi. Crown Svo, 


Swan.— BALLAST. By Myra Swan. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


Trollope (Anthony). 

THE WARDEN. Crown Syo, V- 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown Svo, 
Is. 6d. • 

'l^alford (L. B.). 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

THE INTRUDERS. Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

LEDDY MARGET. Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

IVA KILDARE ; a Matrimonial ^Pro- 
blem. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

MR. CMITH : a Part of his Life. Cr. 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown Svo, 8s, ^d. 
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Walford (L. B.)— continued. 

COUSINS. ^ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. 
8 VO, 2s. M. 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6rt?. 

DICK NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo. 2s. (kl. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6rf. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6(Z. 

NAN, and other Storie.s. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6 d. 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 
8vo, ^s. 6 d. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 
8 VO, 2s. 6 d. 

•• PLOUGHED/ and other Stories. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6c?, 

THE MATCHMAKER. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6 d. 


Ward.-ONE POOR SCRUPSe. By 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


West— EDMUND FULLESTON ; or, 
The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. 
^Wbst, Author of ' Half Hours with the 
Millionaires,’ etc,^ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Weyman (Stanlky). 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece atul Vignette. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6 d. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE RED COCKADE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Claudk a. Stikpi’Erson. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 




Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


Butler. - OUR HOUSEHOIg) IN- 
SECTS. An Account of the Insee^- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. By 
Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.). With 113 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 3s. 6^ 

• 

• 

Helmholtz.-POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJEClS. By 
Hermann von Helmholtz. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6 d, 
g.aqh, 


Furneaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
and 549 lllu.stratioiis in the Text. 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloeged Plates 
and 241 Illustrations in th% Text 
Crown Svo, gift edges, 6s. net. 

LIFE II# PONDS AND STREAMS 
With 8 colon r^i Plates and 331 llli^- 
trations in the Text. Cr. Svo, gilt 
edg;es^ 6s. net. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.) — continued. 


Hartwig (George). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DER^ With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts, 8vo, gilt edges, Is. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With,. 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. gilt 
edges, Is. net. i 

THE POLAR WORLD. Witli 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
edges. Is. net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
gilt edges. Is. net. 


Hudson (W. H.). 

NATURE IN DOWN LAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text, by A. D. McCormick. 8vo, 
10a. 6rf. net. 

BRITISH BIRDS. Witli a Chapter oh 
Structure and Classification by Fu.vnk 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by 
Brtan Hook, A. D. McCormick, 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
by R. B. Lodge. 8vo, 


Proctor (Richard A.). 

UGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien* 
tifit Bubjects. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 
3s. M. * 

.ilfoUQlt WAYS MADE ‘smooth. 
• Familiar Essays oiaScientifie Subjects. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Proctor (Richard A.)— continued. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
Proctor, E. Cu)dd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and A. C. Ranyard. Crown 
8vo, 3.V. (Sfi. 

*,* For Mr. Proctor's otJier hooks see 
jop. and 35 and Messrs. LoTujmans A 
I Co.'s Catalogue of Scientific Works. 


Stanley. -A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Stanley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 66?. 


Wood (Rev. J. 6.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: A De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt edges, 7s. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME; A «*opu]ar 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Tiiansforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, 
gilt edges, 7s. net 
« 

^ OUT OF DOORS : a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, gut edges, 3s. M. 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 
Illustrations. Croicn 8to, gilt edges, 
3s. 6rf. , 

STR4^GE DWELLINGS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from Homes without 
Hands With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8yo, gilt edges, 3s, 6d, 
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Works of 

Gwilt. AN ENCYCLOP-^DIA OF 
ARClirrKCTURE. By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. WitU 1700 Eiigravinga. Revised 
(1888), with alterations aud Considerable 
Additions by VV y ATT Papworth. 8vo, 
21.9. net. 


Maunder (Saml kl). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. 
By Rev. James Wood. Fep. 8vo, 6^?. 
TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive ami 
Political. With 7 Map.s and 16 Plates. 
Fcp. 8 VO, 6.s\ 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayiie, M.A. 
With Maps, 1.5 Plates, and 800 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 
8vo, 6if. 

HISTORICAL TREASURY. Fcp. 8vo, 

6s. 


Reference. • 

Maunder (Samuel)— cowimttei. 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Bindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274p Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vol.<. Fcp. 
8vo, 12^. 

• 

Ropret.-THESAIJRUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Petek Mark Roobt, 
M.B., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
A uthor’s Notes, and with a full Index, b y 
the Author’s Sou, John Lewis Ror.Kr. 
Oowii 8vo, 10s. 6(1. 


Willich.— POPULAR 'FABLES for 
giving information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leaseliold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo, lOi*. 6d. 


Children’ 

Adelborg. — CLEAN PETER AND 
'ITIE CIIILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 
By OiCTiLlA Adelborc. IVanslated 
Ir'om the Swedish by Mrs. Graham 
Wallas. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong ^to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

Brown.— THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
Abbie Parwell Brown. With ^ 
Illustrations by Fannt Y. Cory. Cr. 
8vo, 4tf. 6d. net. 

Buckland.-T’WO LITTLE RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Louis *' Dh«noyers. By James 
BiAjkland. WiAh 110 Illustrations by 
Cecil Aluin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Corbin and Going.— URCIlfkS OF 
'PHE^EA. ByJdARiE Overton Cor- 
bin and Ciiaui.es Buxton Going. With 
Drawiug.s by F. I. Bennett. Oblong 
4to, 8s. 6d. 


s Books. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

• 

EDWY THE FAIR; or, 'Plic First 
Chronicle of iEscendune. Crown 8vo, 
is. net. 

ALFGAR THE DANE : or, 'Phe Sccoinl 
Chronicle of yEscendune. Crown 

8vo, 2.?. net. 

'PHE RIVAL HEIRS : being the 'Phird 
and last Chronicle of .^scendune. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. * 

THE HOUSE OF WALDBRNE. A 
Tale of the Cloister and tl# l^rest in 
the Days of tlie Barons’ Wars. Cr. 
Svo, 2s. net. 

• • •• 

BRIAN FITZ-CIPUNT. A Story ot 
\ Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown Svo, 2s. net. 
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, Children’s ^ooks- -continued. 

Henty (U. A.).— Edited by. 


YULE LOGS : A Story Book for Boys. 
By Variods Authors. With 61 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 3«. 
net. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS : a Story Book 
for Boys. By Various Authohsi^ 
With 45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. ivit. ' 


Lang (Andrew).— Edited by. 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Ulus 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 
6s. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 

99 Illustrations. (?rown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 65 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6.V. | 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 

THE BLUB POETRY BOOK. With 

100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 

66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE <RfeD TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt 
edges. 6». ^ 

VhE animal STOBY book. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 


Lang (Andrew).— Edited hy—corUin%ied. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


Meade (L. T.). 

DADDY'S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3.v. net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
lllnstratioiis. Crown tSvo, 3.s. net. 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, net. 


Murray.-FLOWER LEGENDS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Hilda Murrav 
(the Hon. Mrs. Muiiuav of Elibank). 
Pictured by J. S. Eland. With 
numerous Coloured and otlier Illustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


Penrose.— CHUBBY : a Nuisance. By 
Mrs. Pknrose. With Illustrations by 
G. Granville Manton. 


Praeger (Rosamond). ‘‘ 

THE^ ADVENTURES ^ OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES : HECTOR, 
i HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6(2. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES’. With 24 
Coloured Pictures cand 24 OuHine 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s. (Sd. 


Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 
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Upton (Florencb K. and Bertha). 

TilK ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’. 
With 31 Coloured Plates ainl miimerous 
lllustlrations in the Text. Oblong 4lo, 
6s. 

THE GOLLTWOGG’S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous llhistratioiia in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLJWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6^. 


Upton (Florence K. and BERTHA*i— 
continued. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6^. 

^ THE GOLLfWOGG’S AUTO-GO- 
CART. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and nunieroi# Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4td, Qs. 

THE VEGE-MEN S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates and nuinerons Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 66*. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown Svo. 34?. 6t/. EACH Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 

With 17 Illustrations. 3.s. ^d. 

BageholAs (W.) Biographical Studies. 

3s. 6d. 

BagehoPs (W.) Economic Studies. 3s. 6d. 
BagehoPs (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portniit. 3 vols. 3s. Qd. each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. M.v. (W. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. Jl*-. 6d. 
Baring-Oould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and De- 
velJ^ment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Beoker’ai (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. W ith 26 Illus- 
trations. *35. 6d. 

Becker's (W. A.) Charloles : oif Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Anoint 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 
Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

Brassey's (f^adv) A Voyage in the * Sun« 
Hearn*. Witi^ 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6cf. 
Churchill's (W. Spencer) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897^ With 6 
Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. * 

Clodd's (E.) Stoiy of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations, 8s. 6d, 


Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6rf. 

Dougall's ( L. ) Beggars All ; a Novo] . 3s. 6d. 
Doyle's (A, Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale 
of Monmouth’s Robellion. With 10 
Illustrations, 3s. 6rf. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3s. 6c?. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Refugees: A 

Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 Il- 
lustrations. 3s. (id. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 3s. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3s. 
6<?. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 

3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 3s. 6d. « 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 3s. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) English Seaiden In the 
Sixteenth Century. 8s. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d9 e^ch. 
Froude’s (J. A.)* Oceana, or England 
and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 
3s. 6c/. • • • ^ 

Froude’s (J. A.>The Council of Trent. 
3s. 6c/. 
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Fronde*^ (J. A.) Tha Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. Ss. tkf. 

Froude's (J. A.^ Thomas Carlyle: a 

History of his Life. 

1795-1S35. 2vols. 7a. 

1834-1881. 2vols. 7a. 

Fronde’s ( J. A.) Caasar : a Sketch. 3.9. Qd, 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dufi- 

boy : an Irish Roinapce of the Last Cen- 
tury. 3a, M. • 

Froude’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 

.3a. 6d. 

Oleig’s (Rev. 0. R.) Life of the Ddke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. ,3.9. 6rf. 

OreYille’s (G. C. F.) Journai of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 

8 vols. 3a. M. each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With32Illu.strations. 3a. 6^7. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations. 3.9. 6c7. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, 

Y.C. ; a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3a. 6rf. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 3a. %d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 3a. 6(f. 

* Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 3a. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 3a. 6et. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Illustrations. 3a. %d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3.9. ^d. 

Haggard*# (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the 
Great lYek. With 8 Illustration.s. 3a. ^d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 
With jes- Illustrations. 3.9. 6/f. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) lAr. Meeson’s Will. 

W^ith 16^ Illustrations. 3a.j6/5l. 

Hslggard’s (H. R.) Radf the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 3a. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 3a. 6t/. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Hist. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3a. 6rf. 

I Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustrations. 3a. Otf. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Ulus. 3a. 6<7. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
I and other Stories. 3a. iSd. 

i Helmholtz's (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientlflc Subjects. With 68 
Tllu.stratioiis. 2 vols. 3a. 6d, each. 

I Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
I Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 3a. 6d, 

Howitt's (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

j Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Hbart: My 

{ Autobiography. With Portrait. 3a. 6d. 

! Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

I With Portrait 3.9. Oft, 

! Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 3a. 6d, 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Fronti.spiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 3a. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3a. 6d. % 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mtitiny of 
1857-8. 6 vols. 3a. 6r/. each. 

Knlght’«(E. F.) The Cruise of the *Alerte*: 

j the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
*on the Desert Island of “Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3a. 6d, 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 

Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western TibeU Baltistaii, 
Gilgit. With a Map'and M Illiiiitra- 
tions. 3a. 6rf. •• 

Knight’s (E. F.) The < Falcon’ on the 
Balticr: a (!!oasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenlmgen in .a .Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d, 
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K6stlin*s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
lllustr.Ttions aud 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
3s. Qd. 


Milner’s <Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 

Chronicle of a year chietly in a Garden. 
3s. 6d. 


Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 35. 6^. 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 35 . Gd. 

Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 35. 6d, 

Lang's (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 35 . Qd. 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Il- 
lustrations. 35. Qd. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 
2 vols. 75. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 35. Gcf. 

Lovett-Yeats* (8.) The Chevalier 
D’Aurlac. 35. 6cf. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 

‘ Albany ’ E»Iition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. 35. 6(/. each. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 
4 lllui^rations to the * Lays *. 35. 6tf. 

Hacleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 

35. %d. • 

Marbot’s (Barpn de) Memoirs. Trans- 
lated. 2 vols. 75. * 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry* 
Havelock. 35. 6(i. 

Merlvale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 35. 6c{. 
each. * 

Marriman’s (H. S.f Flotsam : a Tale of 
the Indian Mutiny. 35. Qd. ^ 

Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic. 35. 6(f. 


Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 lllustr jtions aud 
a Map. 35. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend 
%f the Lone Mountain. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. ^ 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
35. 6d, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

35. bV. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. First Series. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 35. 6d, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among InA- 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 35. tid. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Science. 35. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s, 6d, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 

R. A. Proctor, Edward Clodu, 
Andbbw Wilson, Thomas Fostbu 
• and A. C. Ran yard. With Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 

» 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

35. 6d, 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage* add the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) familiar History of 

Birds. With 160 Jllustrations. 3s. 6d, 
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Stephen's (L.) The Playground of Europe 
(The ijlps). With 4 Illiistrationa. 3s. Oif. 

Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6tf. 

StevensoiF (R. L.) and Osbourne's (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynfimiter. 3s. 6d. 


Trevelyan's (Sir G, 0.) The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6(2. 
Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. 6(2. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6(2. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Tllnstratioiis. 6(2. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 

11 Illustrations. 35. 6(2. 


Cookery, Domestic 

Acton.— MODERN COOKERY. By 
Eliza Acton. With 150 WoQiicuts. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6(2. 

Angwin. — SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical In- 
struction. By M. C. Angwin, Dijilo- 
inate (First Clas.s) of the National Union 
for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Aahby.—HBALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. By Henry Ashby, MD., 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Manchester 
Children's Hospital. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6(2. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

A LA MODE COOKERY. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 
CAKES AND CONFECTIONS X LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6(2. 

DOGS : A Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 

* 8vo, Is. 6d. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE. €'cp. 8vo, Is. 6(2. 
DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA 

4 ' MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. fa. 
•DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6(2. 


Manag:ement, etc. 

De Salis (Urs.)— continued. 

ENTREES X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo 
Is. 6(2. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6(2. 

GARDENING X LA MODE. Fcp. Svo. 
Part I., Vegetables, Is. 6(2. Part II., 
Fruits. Is. 6(2. 

NATIONAL VIANDS X LA MODE. 
Fcp. Svo, Is. 6(2. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6(2. 
OYSTERS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6(2. 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X LA 
MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6d. 
SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 
Is. 6(2. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH X LA 
MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6(2. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, ls.«6(2. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fcp. Svo, Is.* 6(2. 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Grown Svo, 
ls.«6(2. 

fiear.-MAIORE COOKERY. By H. 

i L. Sidney Lear. 16mo, 2s. 

Poole.-COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Pools. 
With Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. Svo, 
2s. 6(2. ;• 

Rotheram. - HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY^ECIPES. ByM. A. Rotheram, 
First Ciass Diplomde, National Training 
School of Cookery, L<xnddn ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire County Council, 
Crown SvO| 2s. 
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Burns and Colenso. — LIVING 
ANATOMY. By Cecil L. Burns, 
R.B.A., and Boukrt J. Colenso, M.A., 
M.D. 40 Plates, 11,^ x 8.^- iiis., eacli 
Plate containing Two Figures— (a) A 
Natural Male or Female Figure ; (6) The 
same Figure Anatomised. In a Portfolio. 
Is. net. 

Hainlin.-A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. With 229 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 6rf. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 

MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numerous Illus- 
trations, Facsimiles and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 6.v. not. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6.9. net. 

Huishr^Head and Longman.— 
SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM 
BROIDERIES. By Marcus B. Huish, 
LI4.B. ; also ‘The Stitchery of the 
Same,* by Mrs. Head; and ‘B'oreign 
Samplers,' by Mrs. C. J. Longman. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 Illustrations in Monochrome. 4to, 
£2 2s. net. 

Hullah.--THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By John Hullau. 
8vo, 85. 6d. 

Jamei^^ (Mrs. Anna). 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 
containing Legends of the Angels 
and ’]Lrchangels, the Evangelists, 
the Apostles, the Doctors of the 
Church, St. Mary Magdalei^, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early 
Bishops, the Hermits and the Warrior^ 
Saints of Christendom, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 20a. 
net. 

LEGENDS# OP THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, as tepresented in the Fine 
Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and Orders derived from 
their rules, the Mendicant Ordirs, the 
Jesuits, and the Order of the Visita- 
tion* of St. Mai^\ With 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Jameson (Mrs. Anna) — continued. * 
LEGENDS OF THE MADOlAfA, OR 
BiJOSSED VIRGIN MARY. Devo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Assumption, as Jjpresented 
ill Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 

r> Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, lOs. net. 
THE HISTORY.OF OUR LORD, as 
exemplified in'^Works of Art, with 
that of His Types, St. John the 
Baptist, and other persons of the Old 
and New Testament. Commenced by 
tlje late Mrs. Jameson; continued 
and completed by Lady Eastlake. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo, 20.9. net. 

Kingsley.— A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. By Rose G. Kingsley. 
8vo, I2s. 6d. net. 

Kri8teller.-ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
Ry Paul Kristeller. English Edition 
by S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian 
to the House of Lords, and at Chats- 
worth. With 26 Photogravure Plates 
and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 
£3 lOs. not. 

Macfarren. -LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sir George A. Macfarren. 
8vo, 12s. 

Morris ( W illi am ). 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Ijectures delivered in Birmingham, 
Tiondon, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 45. Qd. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OP PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 21st FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8vo, 25. 6d. net. 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture delivered at 
Burslem Town Hall on 13th October, 
1881. 8vo, 25. Gd. net. • ^ 

SOME HINTS ON PArPERN- DE- 
SIGNING ; a Lecture delivered at 
the Wonting Men’s College^ London . 
on lOtli December, 1881. 8vo,»25. Gdf 
net. • 
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ifiorris (William)— 


AU'l’S AND ITS PRODUCERS (18S8) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
TO-DAY (1889). 8vo, 2s. 6rf. net 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papers read before the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 8vf , 
2-s. 6<f. net ^ 

ARTS AND (JrAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by William MjpRHis. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. M. net 

*** For Mr. Willmm Morris* s other 
ivorks see pp. 24, 27 and 39. 


Van Dyke.-ATEXT.BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By John 
C. Van Dyke. With 110 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Willard.-HISTORY OF MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. With Photogravure Fiontis- 
piece and 28 full-page 1 llustrations. 8vo, 
I8s. net. 

Wellington. -A DESCRIPITVE AND 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OP PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By Evelyn, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illustrated by 52 Photo- 
Engravings, specially executed by 
Braun, ClI^ment & Co., of Paris. 2 
vols. Royal 4to, il6 6s. net 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works* 


Bagehot.-LlTERARY STUDIES. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6t^. each. 

Baker.-EDUCATlON AND LIFE: 
Papers and Addresses. By Jambs H. 
Baker, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould.-CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF TEE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical Preface by Professor 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Charities Blister, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST; being a Classified Re- 

fc of Charities in or available in the 
polls. With an Introduction by 
C. S. Loch, Secretary to the Council of 
the Charity Organisation Society, Lon- 
don. 8vo, 4s. 

Christlie.-SELECTED ESSAYS. By 
Richard Copley Christie, M.A. 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Viet. Bfiited with 
a Menhir by W. A. Shaw, LittD. 

Witif Portraits and other Illustrations. 

c- 

Dickinson. -KING ARTHUR IN 
- i^ORNWALL By W. Hoiramp Dick- 
.INSOK, M.D. Wi|]h 5 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Erasmus. — THE EPISTliES OF 
ERASMUS, from his Earliest Letters to 
his Filty-lirst Year, arranged in Order 
of Time. Englisli Translations from the 
Early Correspondence so arranged, with 
a Commentiry confirming the Ohronolo. 
gical arrangement and supplying further 
Biographical Matter. By Francis 
Morgan Nichols. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Evans.-THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENl'S, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS of great BRITAIN. By 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B. With 537 
Illustrations. 8vo, 28s. 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSA YS. By the Author of **rimes and 
Days’. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Oeika.-THf! VICAR AND HIS 

9 FRIENDS. Reported by CcNMiiroHAM 
Gbikie, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. 
Mary's, Barnstaple. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Haggard. -A FARMER’S YEAR: 
being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
• By U Rider HAqpARb. With 36 
Illustrations by 0. ItEON Little ifnd 3 
others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

HodAoii.-OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By Shad- 
WORTH H. Hodgson, *LL. D. Crown 8vo, 
8i.6d. 
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Hoenig. -INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 
By Fritz Hoenio. With 1 Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo, 15s. net. 

HutchinBon.-LREAMS AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. Bjr Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. With many Accounts of Ex- 
periences sent by corresTOndents, and 
Two Chapters contributea mainly from 
the Journals of the Psychical Research 
Society, on Telepathic and Premonitory 
Dreams. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net 

Jefferies (Richard). 

FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and 
New Preface by C. J. Longman. 
Crown 8yo, 80. 6d. 

RED BEER. With 17 Illustrations by 
J. Charlton and H. Tunalt. 
Crown 8vo, 3a ‘6d. 

THE TOILERS OP THE FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3a 6d. 

WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B.. 
Crown 8vo, 30. 6d. 

Jekyll (Gertrude). 

HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Th^ghts, Practical and Critical, of a 
WOTxer in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8vo, 10a 6d. 
net • 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
ThoughtI, Practical and Crit^l, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8vo. IO0. 6d. net * 

Johnson (J. & J. H.). 

THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8yo. IO0. 6d. 

m EPITOMES OF THE LAW. AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVElCriONS. 
With a Reprint of the Pat^ts Acts 
ofU883, 1885,J1886 and 1888. Crown 
8vo, 20. 6d. 


Joyce.— THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF VLAQES. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 5s. each. 

Lang (Andrew). 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
Fcp. 8vo, 20. 6d. net 

^BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo, 20. 6#. i^et 
OLD FRIENDS Fcp. 8vo, 20. 6rf. net 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 
8vo, 20. 6rf. net 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo, 20. 6d. 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 
Crown 8 VO, 30. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 
GHOSTS. Crown 8vo. 3a 6d. 


Maryon. — HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By Maud Maryon. With 4 
Illustrations by Gordon Bownb. Cr. 
8yo, 50. net 

Matthews.— NOTES ON SPEECH- 
MAKING. By Brander Matthews. 
Fcp. 8yo, I0. 6d. net 

Max Muller (Tlie Right Hon. F.). 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. I. Recent Essays and* 
Addresses. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 50. 

INDIA : WHAT CAN IT TEACH US ? 
Crown 8vo, 60. 

Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASURES : 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 
Garden. By George Milner. Crown 
8yo, 30. 6d. • • 

• 

Morris.-5SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seyen 
Lectures^elivered on variouaOccaslowi. 
By William Msbris. Post 8v8, 4a 9d. 
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ifyers. - HUMAN PERSONALITY, 
and ife Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Fredeuio W. H. Myers, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Parker '2lnd Unwin.— THE ART OF 
BUILDING A HOME : a CoUection of 
Lectures and illustrations. By Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin. 

68 Full-page Platei^ 8vo, IO5. Qd. net. 


Passmore.-LEISURABLE STUDIES. 
By the Rev. T. H. Passmore, M.A. 
Or. 8vo, 45. net. , 

Contents : The * Religious Woman * 
— Preachments — Silly Ritual — The 
Tyranny of the Word— The Lectern— 
The Functions of Ceremonial— Homo 
Creator — Concerning the Pun — Pro- 
verbia. 


Pollock. -JANE AUSTEN: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. By Walter 
Berries Pollock. Crown 8vo, a.?. ^0.. 
net. 


Poore (George Vivian, M.D.). 

ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
65. 6d. 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Zs. Gd. 


R088etti.-A SHADOW OF DANTE : 
being an Essay towards studying Him- 
self, bis World, and his Pilgrimage. 
By Marta Francesca Rossetti. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


Soul8l^ (Lucy H. M.). 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Fcp. 8vo, 25. 6rf. net. 

STRA.Y THOUGHTS FOB GIRLS. 
16mo, I5. 6d. netr 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOB MOTHERS 
, "ANI/ TEACHERS. ♦S'op. 8vo, 
t ,25.V6(i. net. < « 
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Soulsby (Lucy H. '!il,)—co7Uiniied, 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS. 
16mo. 25. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER. Fcp. 8vo, 25. Qd. not. 
c 

Southey. -THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited by 
Edward Dowden. 8vo, 145. 


Stevens.— ON THE STOWAGE OP 
SHIPS AND THEIR CARGOES. With 
Information regarding Freights, Char- 
ter-Parties, etc. By Robert White 
Stevens. 8vo, 215. 


Sutherland. — TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY INVENTIONS: a Forecast. 
By George Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 45. 6d, net. 


Turner and Sutherland. — THE 
DEVELOPMENT OP AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Henry Gyles 
Turner and Alexander Sutherland. 
W ith Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 65. 


Warwick.— PROGRESSINWOMEN’S 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE: being the*Report orConfer- 
ences and a Gougres.s held in connection 
with the Educational Sectiouff) Victorian 
Era Exhibition. Edited by the Coun- 
tess OF Warwick. Crown 8yo, 65. 

Weathers.— A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. By John 
Weathers, F.R.H.S. With 169 Dia- 
grams. ' 8vo, 215 .net. 


WhittalL-PREDEBio THE GIUSAT 
ON KINGCRAFT, from the Original 
Manuscript; with Reminiscences and 
TurkM Stories. By Sir J. William 
Whittall, Prosidep of the ^British 
Chamber of Coroipewe of Turkey* 






